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TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Friday and Saturday, March 8 and 9, 1946 


General Topic: ‘Education for Tomorrow: the Independent School Looks Forward” 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9 


FRIDAY, MARCH 8 


10:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: 75 cents.) 


10:30 A.M. Meeting of Headmasters and Admis- 
sion Officers of Secondary Schools 
with Representatives of Elementary 
Schools 

2:15 P.M. General Meeting 

Appress: “Prescription and Election in a Liberal Ed- 
ucation” 
Dean William C. DeVane, Yale University 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


Latin 
oe. J. A. Thayer, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 


— “The Teaching of Latin in Preparation for the 
eading of Caesar” 


Gagorenics will be provided also for a consideration of the 
SEB examination. 


Primary ScHOOLS 


Chairman, Elizabeth Baldwin, The Spence School, 
New York City 
The committee in charge of the meeting* announces that 
Mrs. Ralph Childs, of Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York 
City, will speak on “A Primary Testing and Teaching Pro- 
gram to prevent later problems in Reading, Writing, and 
Spelling.”” (Mrs. Childs is conducting a remedial program 
now at Miss-Hewitt’s.) The committee hopes also to have 
a speaker from New York University who will give a first- 
hand account of an interesting spelling experiment. 
The second part of the program will be devoted to social 
studies. 
*Committee in Charge 

Chairman, Elizabeth Baldwin, The Spence School 

Mrs. Marguerite Evarts, Miss Hewitt’s Classes 

Marjorie Lawrence, The Brearley School 


RELIGION 
Chairman, The Reverend Arthur Kinsolving, Trinity 
Church, Princeton, N. J. 
Topic: ‘Productive Christian Teaching” 
Discussion Leaders: 
The Reverend Elmore McKee, St. George’s Church, 
New York City 
Maude-Louise Strayer, The Masters School 


SociaAL STUDIES 


Chairman, John T. Reardon, The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn. 
Topics: ‘‘Geography: emphasis, scope, and place in the 
curriculum” 
“Harvard Report on General Education in a Free 
Society” 
If time allows there will be consideration also of the topics, 


The Value of Educational Films and The Role of Social 
Studies in connection with Public Service. 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman, C. Thurston Chase, Jr., 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


1. Meeting opened by chairman 

2. Report of the SEB Elementary Schools Commit- 
tee by its chairman, Mr. Frank S. Somerby 

3. Speaker: Professor Howard W. Hintz, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Subject: “Guidin 
the Competitive Spirit Toward Democratic 
Goals” 

4. Discussion of (a) the report, (b) the address, 
(c) the SEB examinations, (d) other matters 
of interest to group 

5. Summation of the points made and any resolu- 
tions 


Headmaster, 


MoperRN LANGUAGES 


Chairman, Professor I. L. Kandel, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. (Member of the Commission 
on Trends of the Modern Language Association of 
America) 


Discussion Leaders: 


Dr. J. Milton Cowen, of the American Council of 
Learned Societies: “The Application of Intensive 
Methods to Modern Language Instruction in the 
Secondary Schools” 


Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington 
University: “The Content of Modern Language 
Courses in Secondary Schools” 


Professor Mario Pei, Columbia University: “‘In- 
ternational Relations and the Study of Foreign 
Languages in Secondary Schools” 


Opportunity will be provided also for a consideration of the 
SEB examination. 


Music 


Chairman, Howard Abell, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 


The Music Committee announces that Mr. Robert Shaw, 
Director of the Collegiate Chorale, will lead an informal 
discussion on the relation of choral techniques to the school 
chorus, 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Chairman, W. J. R. Taylor, Middlesex School, Con- 
cord, Mass. 


Under the coordinating guidance of Dean De Vane, a Com- 
mittee on the Course of Study for Yale College has been at 
work developing a plan and a framework. Dean De Vane 
has worked with departmental committees to develop 
syllabi which have a new approach and a new arrangement. 
The aim is to equip the liberal arts graduate “to live mag- 





nanimously and intellectually in the modern world.” The 
syllabi developed are on file in the Dean’s office, but not in 
“deep-freeze’”’ storage. 

Two men, Professors Richard H. eneerre of the Physics 


Department and Daniel Merriman of the Biology De- 
partment, who have worked on some of the syllabi for the 
new courses in science, are coming to the section meeting to 
discuss the following questions: 


(1) What constitutes a liberal arts course in science? 

(2) How are the historical, philosophical, and cultural 
implications worked into the science course? 

(3) What are the implications for secondary school 


science courses? 


Development of specific topics from the new point of view 
will be presented for discussion. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon ($2.50, including sales tax 
and tip) 


Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Appress: ‘“‘What Shall We Teach? — An Answer from 
the Front”’ 


The Hon. Robert N. Wilkin, Judge of the District 
Court of the U. S., Cleveland, Ohio 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ART 


Chairman, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison 
Gallery, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Topic: “Objectives of Art Teaching in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools” 


Does a common viewpoint exist? If not, is it desirable to 
obtain one in order that the student’s learning process 
may be as continuous as possible during the transition from 
elementary to secondary school? There will be a panel of 
art teachers selected from elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and schools including both elementary and second- 
ary instruction. It is hoped that discussion will be 
general. 

It is hoped that the discussion will provide an answer to 
the question: WOULD IT BE HELPFUL TO INCLUDE 
ART AS AN EXAMINABLE FIELD FOR ADMISSION 
TO SECONDARY SCHOOLS? This question must first 
be debated and answered by the art teachers before it can 
be considered seriously by the admissions officers. 


ENGLIsH 
ee John Richards, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
.H. 


Topic: “Selection of Literature for Classroom Study 
and Appropriate Methods for its Teaching” 
The discussion may include such subjects as the following, 
already suggested by member schools: Prescribed vs. Free 
Reading; Classics vs. Modern Works; Anthologies vs. 
Complete Works; The Dangers of Pre-Digested Criticisms. 
The meeting will open with two important reports. 


LIBRARIANS 


Chairman, Stella M. Morse, Librarian, Northfield 
School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 


7: “Co-ordinating Curricular and Individual 
xtra-Curricular Library Services” 


Participants: 


Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, The Lawrenceville 
School: “‘A Headmaster’s Point of View” 


Thomas J. Durell, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in New Fersey: “Library Services from the 
Pupil’s Point of View” 

Esther Millett, Lidrarian, Westover School: “‘In- 
dividual Conferences with Students and Teachers” 

Paul G. Chancellor, Librarian, The Hill School: 
“Audio-visual Aids Serve the Student Interests” 


Sarah A. Beard, Supervisor of School Libraries in 
Massachusetts: “Specific Books for Recreational 


and Informational Reading” 
The meeting will be a round table discussion. 


MATHEMATICS 


Chairman, W. S. Litterick, The Peddie School, Hights- 


town, New Jersey 


Topic: “Mathematics in the Forgotten Grades, I-VI” 


The discussion will be opened by Miss Jane C. Bradley of 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes and Mr. Walter A. Davis, Jr., of 
the Greenwich Country Day School, and then turned over 
to the floor. It is hoped that all who attend will come 
with something to contribute and will find something to 
take away. The subject is important to all teachers of 
mathematics for it concerns the foundation on which they 
must build. We want an exchange of ideas, and we need 
the particular help of elementary school teachers. 





All Conference section meetings will be 
informal and delegates are urged to come 
prepared to take an active part in the dis- 
cussions. 

In the English, Latin, Mathematics, and 
Modern Language sections opportunity 
will be provided for a consideration of the 
Secondary Education Board’s examination 
program. 


























HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations should be made early. 
They can always be cancelled later if neces- 
sary, or the reservation for one delegate 
transferred to another. Be sure to reserve 
each room in the name of a specific person and 
to mention the Secondary Education Board 
Conference. (March 8 and 9). 


Rates at The New Yorker are as follows: 
Single: $3.85; $4.40; $4.95; $5.50 and up. 
Double-bed: $5.50; $6.50; $7.15 and up. 


Twin-bed: $6.60; $7.15; $7.70; $8.80 
and up. 
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WHY INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS NEED TO HAVE A WELL- 
PLANNED AND WELL-EXECUTED PROGRAM OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By Adam Weir Craig? 


I 


The independent schools today are being 
submitted to a high barrage of criticism, and it 
behooves us to reconsider our basic strategy with 
real concern. Some of the criticism from external 
sources is perhaps part of the general cynicism 
and frustration of the age in which we live, and 
may reasonably be discounted by us at our own 
estimate of its face value. When our disparagers 
dogmatically state that the era of independent 
schools is past, we have every right to hold our 
ground and to challenge that as a hasty and pre- 
mature judgment. But when we find the ground 
itself shifting beneath our feet, and the most 
searching kind of questioning coming from our 
own ranks or from those who have always been 
our closest friends, then we need to bestir our- 
selves, to take stock once more of our situation 
and resources, and above all, of the strategy 
that is to inform our life in the atomic age 
ahead, whose most persistently certain demand 
is perhaps this — dat new choices must be 
made by all of us, and those choices had better 
be right, for the margin of error has been reduced 
to a bare and appalling minimum. 

For we cannot avoid the fact that the ground 
is shifting in the whole realm of education, or 
that the implications of the total flux do not 
have primary significance at the independent 
school level. And of cardinal importance is the 
fact that we cannot and must not conceive our 
purpose again in the narrow pragmatic sense 
that once was possible. 

For most of the twenty-year period between 
the two world wars the average public high 
school curriculum was divided between what was 
called the “commercial” course and the “‘aca- 
demic” (or college preparatory) course, with the 
understanding that the smallest proportion of 
young men and women would take the latter as a 
step preparing for matriculation at college, which 
in turn was a step\toward the positions of great- 
est responsibility and leadership in the world 
beyond. Unfortunately, and for reasons that do 
not necessarily cast opprobrium on the high 
schools, it became obvious that only the rare and 
exceptional student was being qualified in these 
high school academic departments, to pass suc- 


cessfully the high scholastic requirements set by 
at least the “better” colleges and universities, 
which in turn conceived that their responsibility 
concerned the few rather than the many. Parents 
and guardians and well-meaning benefactors 
detains were obliged to seek some independent 
preparatory school to do a specific and limited 
job — the necessary intensive preparation of the 
student for the rigorous college board examina- 
tions and the pressure of the exacting mental life 
that challenged the student ahead. The prepara- 
tory schools were thus in a peculiar middle-man 
position in a process that was generally binding 
as long as the colleges and universities kept to 
their high academic standards and required for 
entrance success in these college boards and other 
similar mental tests. New independent schools 
came into being whose selling point to the parent 
was a virtual guarantee to place the young stu- 
dent in any college or university, however diffi- 
cult the requirements. The school tuition could 
be set at a monopolistic rate, and parents cogni- 
zant of the advantages accruing in the business 
and social world of a diploma from the best col- 
leges and universities, met the figure. That is not 
to say that the older and well-established schools 
simply became cram institutions for the colleges 
above them, or that all preparatory schools 
became such. Many indeed preserved their 
venerable traditions and continued to be con- 
cerned with the total development of the boy or 
girl who came to them. Children and grand- 
children returned to give our older schools a 
solid traditional status in the educational system 
comparable to that of the established English 
public schools. 


But independent schools generally were com- 
pelled to conform to the total pattern in which 
their independent survival depended in reality 
upon the competency with which they prepared 
their selected students for the exclusive colleges, 
which in turn produced the intellectual leaders 
of our country. Their curriculum and tone 
remained conservatively geared to the require- 
ments of these colleges. They were manned b 
competent faculties, and generally did their iob 
efficiently as they saw it. But they still derived 
their character from the fact that they were 


! Dr. Craig is chairman of the Department of Religion of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 
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“bridge” institutions. They judged the material 
on which they worked on the basis of its ability 
to cross this intellectual bridge, and each year 
dismissed a certain percentage of their students 
with the implication that the rejects were in- 
capable of a higher education. 


I] 

Such in broad terms — to which there are 
always exceptions — was the ground on which 
the independent schools took their being. In 
such case, they could, and many did, justify 
their existence on narrow pragmatic grounds, as 
the feeders for the intellectual institutions above 
them. 

The whole educational system in this country 
has been however, and still is, in process of pro- 
found and revolutionary change, and the impli- 
cations of the change at the preparatory school 
level are demanding a complete reconsideration 
of basic purpose and strategy. No longer is 
leadership in the intellectual world or prestige in 
education the exclusive monopoly of a few of the 
so-called “‘better’” colleges and universities, for 
whom preparatory school education used to be a 
prerequisite. The gap between public high 
schools and colleges is each year being closed by 
movement from both sides, and more and more 
the necessity of a bridge is being questioned. 
Colleges, for whom the statement would have 
been either heresy or wishful thinking a few 
short years before, are stating that they now 
prefer the good high school graduate, and 
through their active admissions departments are 
seeking him out. He, it is imagined, has shown 
competency in the general and normal tests of 
community living, which independent schools 
can hardly provide because of the artificial 
character of their community life. 

Back of such decision is of course a turning 
away from the concept of education as a process 
in which the student is led through a series of 
incomplete steps — one of which was the neces- 
sary preparatory school level—and the em- 
bracing of a concept which sees each level as 
something complete in itself. 

And this educational shakeup which seems to 
leave the preparatory schools in precarious posi- 
tion has been speeded by the rapid pace of the 
war. For the next few years colleges and univer- 
sities will have so many more applicants than 
they can admit that no preference can honorably 
be shown to graduates of our preparatory schools 
in any case. Nor can the immediate effect of 
economic change be discounted. With rising cost 
of maintenance and operation, the independent 


schools cannot provide the same services without 
rise in tuition charges, but on the other hand 
many more parents who might normally have 
enrolled their children can no longer provide 
that tuition out of their incomes in view of these 
same difficulties plus heavier taxes. For them 
independent school education for their children 
becomes a capital investment, which they will 
make only on the most considered grounds. 

This is of course not a complete summary of 
all the effective trends and factors that are alter- 
ing the whole educational picture today, but it is 
perhaps enough to suggest why we who feel that 
the independent preparatory school still has a 
vital role to play must press for a new concept of 
that role. We must at once cease thinking of 
ourselves as bridge institutions and declare our 
real independence from any scheme that parti- 
tions education into a series of levels or step-ups, 
at one of which we are supposed to play the part 
of an intellectual filling station. Education at 
every stage is a far more complete and total pro- 
cess, and we must accept its complete responsi- 
bility. We must eschew the complacency that 
has sometimes permitted us to dismiss students 
with the formula, “he has failed to meet our in- 
tellectual requirements.”’ Dismissal where nec- 
essary must indeed come only after the most 
intense and competent search for a deeper reason, 
and that reason must be nothing less than a basic 
defection of personality and character in the 
student, which defection the school however has 
attempted to remedy with every available sci- 
entific and spiritual therapeutic. That in itself 
must force us to include as part of our standard 
equipment the most advanced techniques of 
physical, mental and spiritual hygiene. 

We must reconsider our situations, which are 
admittedly isolated from normal community 
life. Isolated retreat in fit proportion is indeed 
an indispensable condition of true personality 
development, and in this respect we are happily 
favored. But we must not function only in de- 
tachment. We must indeed insinuate into stu- 
dent life, in far more than a mere academic way, 
the actual conditions and problems of ordinary 
community life with all their hard perplexities 
and absolute responsibilities. Which perhaps 
means that we must be as actively concerned 
with the life of our students when they are on 
vacation at home as when they are with us in 
term. In a word, our task is a total and com- 


plete absorption with every phase of the lives of 
the young men and women entrusted to us, and 
in the discharge of our responsibility we must 
send forth graduates who are real integrated 
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people, irrespective of what happens next — 
whether they wish to seek larger fulfillment in 
the adventure of a college education or whether 
they turn to the equally honorable calling of 
ordinary labor. If we can do this job in ways 
commensurate to our obvious advantages and 
established abilities we may confidently antici- 
pate an expanding and desirable future. 


III 


That leads me to the central thesis of this 
paper. Such task cannot be accomplished with- 
out the most carefully planned program of Reli- 
gious Education, ably executed, not at the periph- 
ery of our systems as has been too much our 
tendency, but at the very center, supplying the 
heart and direction of the new purpose. For if 
there is one charge that may rightly be leveled at 
American education between the two world wars, 
it is the charge that it has been secular, amoral, 
and at its best humanistic. Thus for all its com- 
petency within its self-imposed limits, it has pro- 
duced generations of religious illiterates, an 
educated public unaware of true spiritual dis- 
tinctions, and unmotivated by the absolute im- 
peratives of the Christian gospel. This has un- 
questionably happened in a nominally Christian 
country, as the failure in spiritual nerve on the 
part of its intellectual leaders has demonstrated 
in catastrophic tragedy. 

On the basis of a limited experience in one 
preparatory school one hesitates to outline pro- 
grams of religious education for others, but even 
the most cursory examination of the general 
picture must indicate certain broad outlines of 
the task which is incumbent upon us all. 

Perhaps first in the task is the presentation 
through class-room study of the facts of the 
Christian revelation, beginning at least with the 
religious history of the ancient Hebrews and cul- 
minating in a sympathetic but authentic presen- 
tation of the revelation of humanity’s ultimates 
in Jesus Christ. But this is only the first step in 
the academic requirements of the religious de- 
partment. It must present with the same inten- 
sity the continuing life of that divine revelation 
as apprehended in the historic development of 
the Christian Church. Such presentation must 
of course be non-sectarian in spirit, critical and 
honest, but for all of that, it must be propagan- 
distic from an evangelical and ecumenical vantage 
point. Even then the task is not completed. 
The graduate would be intelligently acquainted 


with the principal types of philosophical thought 


1 Sir Richard Livingston: On Education, Macmillan Co., 1945. 


that have appeared valid to mankind, and should 
be aware of their various relations to true Chris- 
tian thought and life. We are equipped, if we 
have the courage and conviction, to attack the 
contemporary widespread Christian illiteracy, 
and the first step lies here. 


IV 


For many independent schools such a resolute 
and comprehensive presentation of the full Chris- 
tian tradition as a central academic concern of 
the school will in itself be an innovation, and 
those of us who are attempting it know that 
alone it demands of us new determination and 
research and consecration. But it is the least of 
the task that challenges us. Our greatest need is 
to produce — indeed to be — Christian fellow- 
ships that through the vital and organic process 
of growth may produce the kind of graduates 
who alone will justify the existence of independ- 
ent schools. For if the moral and complete edu- 
cation for which we must stand is to be fruitful, 
we must at this point supply that “cross-fertili- 
zation of theory and experience” of which Sir 
Richard Livingston speaks.' Here our isolation 
from the normal conditions of community is a 
crucial factor and apt to be detrimental. But it 
may be overcome through the development of 
real school churches, which through their proper 
functioning may produce the normal experience 
of consecrated community, and through their 
worship may supply the spirit that alone 
quickens such community. Through such Chris- 
tian fellowship the school may again become the 
teaching arm of the Christian truth, and only 
there will it be well grounded. 

This transformation of our school communi- 
ties into vital Christian fellowships, so real as to 
stamp the life of every member of the commun- 
ity, is the central task of the independent schools. 
It may be their unique but proper contribution 
to western society, which apart yal such means 
of grace, cannot but continue its march toward 
increasing secularized sterilization. 

The task is therefore tremendous, both in its 
import and its difficulty. There can be no place 
in our preparation for the future for glibness or 
complacency. And a necessary caveat needs to 
remain foremost in our consciousness. We can- 
not simply “organize” into being the kind of re- 
demptive institutions that we are challenged to 
be. In such matters it is always possible to 
organize everything but the essential spirit. 
That comes from surrender, not to many gods, 
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but to the Living God of truth upon whom man’s 
good life depends. It will come to our independ- 
ent schools as those who direct and care for them 
become truly monastic, indivisible in their own 
Christian fellowship, united in their vision of a 


great service to be performed with the least 
possible delay. And here indeed shall the great 
spiritual law enunciated by the Master be re- 
vealed, “He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 





A SCHOOL BAND 
By Frederic J. DeVeau? 


] 


This short paper does not purport to give 
authoritative information on the technique of 
organizing and conducting school bands. There 
are excellent text books by professional musi- 
cians dealing with such topics. Moreover, the 
present writer is an incurable amateur, not even 
accredited to the Music Department of Groton 
School; he has interested himself in orchestral 
groups, rather than bands; as a cellist, execrable 
but enthusiastic, he long opposed the organiza- 
tion of the Groton School Band, and in fact, was 
successful in preventing its organization for 
several years. Then, after the Band had seen the 
light of day and had emitted its first cries, he, by 
a mockery of fortune, found himself its director 
and gradually grew to be an ardent fan for this 
type of ensemble music in Independent Schools. 
This article, then, merely describes the history 
and present activities of one particular group, 
the Gates School Band, in the hope that per- 
haps some other school, planning to organize a 
band, may get some tips from our lurid experi- 
ences or at least may avoid our mistakes. 

Up to 1925, Groton had always had a small 
orchestra of sorts, numbering twelve or fifteen 
players. Any of the faculty or their families and 
any boys who could already play instruments, 
qualified for membership automatically. No 
attempt to start boys on instruments was made, 
— we merely took what came along, — nor was 
there any systematic instruction or coaching of 
individual players. Most of the string parts were 
played by ladies of the faculty. The music ren- 
dered was of an elementary sort, badly per- 
formed. But it was a lot of fun. In 1925, Twin- 
ing Lynes, then Groton’s choirmaster and or- 
ganist, decided that matters must be improved. 
He planned something in the nature of a com- 
munity orchestra, and posters were displayed in 
neighboring towns inviting local talent to parti- 
cipate. An orchestra m about 40 was thus 
formed and serious music, sometimes symphonic, 
was undertaken. But there were obstacles. The 


group could meet but once a week and then only 
in the evening. There was no chance for section 
drill. And, like so many amateur organizations, 
the Groton Community Orchestra insisted on 
offering to its public music which was too diffi- 
cult to be well played. Furthermore, the prime 
object of the ensemble — the musical education 
of Groton boys — was not being served in the 
best way, for only a few boys played in the 
orchestra and all but one or two of these played 
wind instruments. The string section came from 
elsewhere. The reason for this lay in the simple 
fact that the Anglo-Saxon schoolboy, in the busy 
routine of school life, has neither the talent, the 
time, nor the desire to make himself into a pre- 
sentable performer on a stringed instrument. He 
can become a fair trumpeter or get by on a clari- 
net, but a violin—no. We found that there 
were usually one or two boys each year who could 
really play a violin or a cello, and this just wasn’t 
enough. So in 1936 the Community Orchestra 
disbanded and a large and effective Glee Club 
was substituted, under the leadership of Mr. 
William Self, choirmaster and organist at All 
Saints Church, Worcester. Even though the 
Glee Club had a successful season, it was obvious 
that education in music was now overloaded on 
the vocal side. A school choir of forty voices was 
required for the Chapel services, and when a 
Glee Club was added to this, to the exclusion of 
an instrumental ensemble, the curriculum was off 
balance. Yet the boys did not have time for 
both vocal and instrumental groups, if each was 
to be satisfactory. 


II 

In 1937, the Groton School Band came into 
existence by the Headmaster’s fiat, and Mr. 
Lynes was appointed its director. The Trustees 
cautiously apportioned enough funds to cover 
the rental of a dozen or so instruments for one 
year. These, plus five or six instruments already 
in the School, gave us a group of about twenty. 
An instructor for the brass instruments and an- 


1 Mr. DeVeau teaches Latin and Greek at Groton School, Groton, Mass. 
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other for the reeds were secured to give half-hour 
lessons once a week. A long year of work was 
required to get ready for a brief appearance on 
the lawn in May. But the response of the audi- 
ence was immediately enthusiastic, for a band, 
even playing the simplest music, has a certain 
glamor; and it was clear that the Groton School 
Band could count on official support for the 
future. During the summer, the Trustees gave 
us $1,500. The rented instruments were returned 
and new ones of a better grade purchased. In the 
Fall membership jumped to thirty-five, and there 
was a waiting list. Instruction for beginners was 
entrusted to professionals from Lowell, who came 
once a week for group lessons. The Band gave a 
full-length concert in the School Hall in March, 
another in June, and after a month of nerve- 
racking drill, managed to make a creditable 
showing in the Town’s Memorial Day parade. 
The next year ill health caused the retirement 
of Mr. Lynes, and his mantle fell upon the un- 
willing shoulders of the present writer. The 
Trustees gave us $1,200 to enlarge our instru- 
mentation, and membership was raised to fifty 
players, a number which, in a school of one hun- 
dred eighty-five boys, represents the absorption 
point. 


III 


At present the Band is entirely intramural. 
There are seven Faculty members, the rest boys. 
The treble brass section is made up of ten or 
eleven players assigned as follows: two solo 
cornets — essential in an amateur band to avoid 
harshness; one solo trumpet which joins the 
cornets in forte passages; and one fliigelhorn 
which plays the Ist cornet part when the ar- 
rangement distinguishes Ist cornet from solo 
cornet; three 2nd trumpets and three or four 3rd 
trumpets. The latter group seems too large, but 
it is made up of beginners who do not achieve a 
large tone. Furthermore, the entire treble brass 
section serves as a feeder for other instruments 
and each year trumpeters switch to baritone 
horn or bass, as vacancies occur by graduation. 
It is, therefore, essential to have plenty of new 
talent coming in at the bottom 

The alto section consists of five players who 
use mellophones. We tried upright altos but 
found their tone too prominent for concert work. 
French horns were too expensive, so we com- 
promised on mellophones. The 4th alto part is 
doubled, not only because it is apt to be covered 
up when performed by a single player, but also 
because we lose an alto player by graduation 
each June and it is important to start off in 


September with all four parts represented. A 
beginner tackles the extra instrument and usually 
qualifies by March. 

There are five players in the trombone sec- 
tion: two firsts, two seconds, and a third. The 
latter part is not essential in waltzes and street 
marches, — in fact, the player is in a constant 
state of revolt during the rendering of such music, 
— but in pieces of the chorus type his part is 
often interesting and must be played to com- 
plete the trombone harmony. On parade, he 
joins the first or second players. He uses a regu- 
lar tenor instrument, for we have not been able to 
find funds for the purchase of a bass trombone, 
nor, indeed, is ack an instrument necessary in 
most standard band arrangements. 

There are two baritone horns. These are 
invariably assigned to players transferred from 
the trumpet or alto sections. There are four 
players in the bass section. Two play BB-flat 
sousaphones and two play E-flat tubas. In most 
modern arrangements, the two parts differ, and 
constant supervision by the director is required 
to see that the tuba players actually play the 
important upper notes assigned to them, for 
when the music is written in octaves, there seems 
to be a sort of social stigma attached to playing 
in any but the lowest possible register. As in the 
case of the baritone horns, the basses are played 
by boys or masters who have transferred from 
other brass instruments. 

The all-important clarinet section is made up 
of fourteen bandsmen. There are five first-desk 
players who divide 3-2 when the music distin- 
guishes solo clarinet from Ist clarinet. There are 
four 2nd clarinets, five 3rd clarinets and an alto 
clarinet. Next year we hope to add a bass clari- 
net. The 3rd clarinet section is large because it 
takes a year to break in a clarinet beginner and 
another half-year at least before he is ready for 
promotion. The single alto clarinet, by the way, 
is inadequate. In a band of fifty pieces, there 
should be two, for the part assigned to this in- 
strument often revolves about the weak middle 
register. When, in older arrangements, there is 
no alto clarinet part, the player is pacified by 
2nd alto saxophone music until we get around to 
writing a special part for him. 

Modern band arrangements call for a saxo- 
phone quartet made up of Ist and 2nd alto, 
tenor and baritone parts. Older arrangements 
demand a soprano saxophone instead of the Ist 
alto. We assign six players to cover this quartet. 
The 1st alto player changes to soprano when the 
music calls for the latter instrument. The 2nd 
alto part and the tenor part are doubled and 
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there is one baritone. The tenor part is doubled 
because of its importance in counter-melody 
work. Putting two players on the 2nd alto partis 
unjustified musically, but it is expedient because 
one player is a beginner and his more experi- 
enced mate helps him out. Furthermore, this 
assignment makes it possible to have all the parts 
covered in September after the graduation of one 
or two saxophonists in June. In school musical 
organizations, as in sports, it is always ext year 
which dictates this year’s plans. In the saxo- 
phone section, the chief difficulty lies in getting 
in tune and staying in tune, for these instru- 
ments, and particularly the soprano saxophone, 
are notoriously capricious in this respect. 

The percussion section regularly has five 
players: a bass drummer, a cymbalist, two snare 
drummers and a fifth man who plays the triangle 
and bells and takes care of any special effects 
demanded by the score. On parade this fifth man 
plays the bell lyra, but his part is restricted to 
the trios of the marches, for the effectiveness of 
his instrument is in inverse proportion to the 
number of notes played. On parade, too, the bass 
drum part is doubled by a candidate for the 
percussion section. 

At present, the Band has one bassoon, one 
oboe and one flute. There should be two of each 
but it has been very difficult to get instructors 
and almost impossible to get instruments. On 
parade, the oboist applauds from the sidewalk or 
switches to another instrument. On such occa- 
sions, the director plays the piccolo. In concerts 
the piccolo part is not represented, but we hope 
to remedy this defect next year. The single 
bassoon is, of course, entirely insufficient for such 
a large group. If the director could do the Indian 
rope trick, he could undoubtedly evolve another 
bassoon out of some old logs, but as it is we are 
stopped for the moment. Oboists, as a race, are 
very temperamental and it is best to leave them 
to their own devices. Our man plays when he has 
a good part; but when his part merely doubles 
the Ist clarinets or when the whole Band is play- 
ing forte, he rests his lip. 


IV 


In regard to rehearsals, the Groton Band has 
to get along with one meeting a week, lasting 
slightly over an hour. This is grossly inadequate 
but we are lucky to have even that much. The 
rehearsals begin with unison scales and rhythmic 
exercises, continue with the reading through of 
new music and go on to detailed spadework on 
pieces already in the repertory. At the end there 
is usually familiar easy music just to send every- 


one away in a good frame of mind. More import- 
ant than the rehearsals are the section drills. 


Each section,— 2nd_ clarinets, trombones, 
drums, or whatever, — meets by itself with the 
director once a week for twenty-five minutes. 
The director goes through all the parts on the 
piano, and the section gradually acquires ability 
to play accurately and as an effective unit. Each 
year, as the time for the objective March concert 
approaches, there are what we call ‘“‘auditions.” 
Each member of the Band, from bass drummer 
to solo cornetist, plays through the entire pro- 
gram alone, accompanied by the director on the 
—- These sessions, painful though they may 
e, are an invaluable exercise. They clean u 

many doubtful passages in individual parts whic 
not even section drills could straighten out, and 
they serve as a sort of goad to keep the players up 
to scratch. For each bandsman knows that, 
even if he has played in the Band since Septem- 
ber, he does not appear on the stage in March 
unless his or at the audition is reason- 
ably satisfactory. 

Band morale depends, in part, on school 
morale. When the morale of the whole student 
body is high, it will be so much easier to exact 
satisfactory performance from a group whose 
members receive no tangible reward and who are 
not competing in anything faintly resembling a 
game. In part, too, morale depends on popular 
support. The music played must command 
respect because it is good music, seriously in- 
tended, and it must be played well enough to 
give pleasure to the audience rather than to 
evoke mere loyal sympathy. The more concerts 
played, the higher the morale. But band con- 
certs indoors require a large auditorium if they 
are to be bearable. Furthermore, the band must 
play on a stage, rather than a platform, with 
sufficient drapes to deaden the reverberation. 
Otherwise an indoor band concert is a real ordeal 
for the listener. The Groton Band, for this 
reason, plays only one indoor concert each year, 
so timed that the Band can take advantage of the 
Dramatic Association’s stage, curtains and 
drapes. Its other performances are outdoors in 
May and June. The bandsmen gradually learn 
to cope with wind, sun, passing showers, and 
passing aircraft. They play on the School 
campus, or for the townspeople on the High 
School lawn; they march in the Memorial Day 
parade; but they do not play when their appear- 
ance will not be to good advantage. For instance, 
the Band never performs at athletic events be- 
cause many of its first-desk players are liable to 
be on the team. 
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V 

Proper instruction for beginners remains a 
great problem. War restrictions on transporta- 
tion required us to give up our importation of 
instructors, and we developed a system whereby 
the senior member of each section gave instruc- 
tion to candidates for his section at a fee of fifty 
cents per half hour. This arrangement had the 
great advantage of flexibility. If the pupil hada 
stomach-ache on Monday, he shifted his lesson to 
Tuesday, instead of missing it altogether as 
would have been the case had he been dependent 
on a professional instructor from Boston or 
Lowell. Furthermore, teaching developed a 
sense of pride and of accomplishment in the in- 
structors, and their own technique improved 
markedly. At the moment we are undecided 
whether to continue this method of intramural 
instruction or to go back to the hiring of profes- 
sionals. For instruments like the flute, oboe, or 
bassoon, it seems inevitable that we invoke pro- 
fessional help. 

Financing a school band is best arranged 
when each member feels that he has a stake in 
the success of the whole group. For this reason 
the Groton School Band charges a rental of $3.00 
per term — $9.00 annually — for the use of in- 
struments owned by the School. Since the 
School owns about 60% of the instruments, this 
charge brings in some $270 yearly. The Trustees 
give us an additional $300. The total covers 
routine overhauling and repair of instruments, 
new music, transportation, the purchase of one 
or two medium-priced instruments each year, 
and the rental fees or instruction fees in the case 
of bandsmen unable to afford these charges. The 
‘gebgeca of such expensive new instruments as a 

ass clarinet, a sousaphone, or an oboe, depends 
on individual munificence. 

A word about the music played. The Groton 
Band broke its baby teeth on pieces from The 
W orld of Music series published by Ginn, and the 
first two sets of Bennett’s Band Books. Certain 
items from the latter such as The Bugler still 
appear regularly on our concert programs, and 
the Bennett marches are life-savers on Memorial 
Day. Military Escort is in the repertory of all 
bands whether amateur or professional. For 
parade work the simplest marches are the most 
effective and only a += are needed because you 
have a new audience every few hundred yards. 
We never use more than six, but three would do 
were it not for the fact that the bandsmen get 
bored playing the same tune over and over. In 
concerts we sometimes play marches rather too 
elaborate for use on parade, but marches such as 


Over There, The Ambassador, Iron King, Stony 
Point, Street King — to name but a few — are 
useful on both occasions. We have never been 
able to achieve a Sousa march. Eighty percent 
of the Band could put on a respectable perform- 
ance of Washington Post or National Emblem, 
but we stick to the rule that no music is to be 
played unless each of the fifty bandsmen can 
play his part properly. This is the penalty for 
maintaining a large ensemble in a small school. 
The best music for concert use is music which is 
sharply rhythmic in character, relying on melody 
rather than atmosphere, and requiring no elabo- 
rate passage work from clarinets or trumpets. 
Most of Handel’s music is fine band music. 
Many good Handel arrangements exist, and 
where there are none, we make our own. Certain 
of Bach’s chorales such as Fesu, Foy of Man’s 
Desiring and Komm’, Siisser Tod go well, as do 
some of Haydn’s choruses, notably Gloria in 
Excelsis and The Heavens are Telling. There are 
on the market numerous effective, easy overtures 
based on themes of nationalistic flavor, such as 
Karoly’s Attila and Ackimenko’s On the Volga. 
We often undertake such popular favorites as 
Lemare’s Andantino and the Intermezzo from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, but pieces such as these 
really call for string tone and are not entirely 
satisfactory for amateur bands. American Patrol 
is in our regular repertory because the public 
likes it. Its drawback is that, while most of the 
parts are easy, one or two are difficult; the result 
is that most of the Band gets restless going over 
and over the music for the benefit of a few. 
Waltzes in our regular repertory include Ben- 
nett’s Village Chimes, Seredy’s Emerald, and 
such favorites as The Merry Widow, The Choco- 
late Soldier, and The Blue Danube. Certain pro- 
cessional marches drawn from Grand Opera are 
effective and popular, such as the Grand March 
from Aida and the Coronation March from The 
Prophet. Finally, we should feel quite lost with- 
out lolanthe, The Pirates of Penzance and Pina- 
fore. When some particular number from these 
operettas does not appear in the publishers’ 
lists, we make our own arrangement. 


VI 


There are cogent arguments against a school 
band. It is true that a band deflects interest 
from the more refined and artistic stringed in- 
struments. A band exacts great sacrifice of time 
on the part of its members. Furthermore, in a 
Church School, a large band practically excludes 
a large choral group, unless both are to be 
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mediocre. But the present writer, after a long 
period of opposition to the band idea, has con- 
cluded that the advantages outweigh the disad- 


vantages. Primarily, a school band brings the 
maximum number of boys into active and effec- 
tive contact with good music. No group relying 
on stringed instruments can touch a band in this 
respect. In consequence, a band is the most 
effective means of combatting the fallacy that 
listening to a phonograph or “recognizing 
themes” can be the basis of a musical education. 
And the rewards are great. Anyone who has 





played in a large band and has given a perform- 
ance of classical music, sufficiently competent to 
win enthusiastic acclaim, has experienced a 
thrill and won a certain prestige which no other 
form of school music and no school game can 
give. Furthermore, the school band plays a 
large part in contributing to the pleasure of 
other communities and in cementing cordial re- 
lationships with them. The present writer be- 
lieves that a band is, or can become, the most 
important single factor in the music curriculum 
of the Independent School. 





FOUR + FOUR IS EIGHT? 
By Paul C. Roundy? 


“Nowhere must we hold education in dishonour, for with the noblest of men it ranks foremost among blessings. 
If ever it leaves its proper path and can be returned to it again, to this end everyone should always labour through- 


out life with all his powers.” Plato, Laws — 644. 


(Title page of Report of the Committee of the Secondary School Examinations Council, 1943, London.) 


I 


The name of the colleges which have most 
recently replanned — or announced a change of 
plan — for the American Society of the Learned 
is legion. One center of learning does so with all 
the éclat attending a best seller, another with the 
attendant applause signs of a radio performance, 
another as a result of heated faculty discussion 
or the quiet revolution that most becomes the 
fabled calm of the cloister taking the next step 
in the Academic Procession. 

Whether the fact is broadcast under slogan 
advertising or leaks out through the grapevine of 
alumni rumor, the end result is much the same. 
College educators have revealed anew the ex- 
perience designed for the initiated in the society 
of the higher educated men and women. This is 
it! What the war has done to the colleges! 

The schoolmaster (secondary school teacher) 
attending, as he does, that stage in the life of the 
boy student and the girl student when the birth 
pangs of the mental life first begin, finds it a 
matter of grave concern that with all these magic 
words of the college planners almost none speaks 
to the condition of the individual student as he 
approaches college. “What do these plans mean 
in portent and prospect to me as I get ready to 
deliver the goods at college?” This is the ques- 
tion the boy or girl must ask. 

“Most of these plans start from the premise 
that I, ‘the raw material’ of a college student 


body, am a subject to be worked on in toto and 
en masse by the perfectly designed admixtures of 
properly adjusted and fittingly presented cur- 
ricula, my previous mental exercise and state of 
preparation to the contrary notwithstanding. 
(I’ve even got to talking a little like some of 
them.) Every design so far seems to presume 
that I appear inside the college gates totally 
unprepared to deliver on demand. 


“As a youth nothing pleases me more than to 
see to it that I live up to the expectations of my 
elders. 

“Tt seems not to matter one whit that Joe isa 
math shark and Sue is a bear for languages. Both 
Joe and Sue must travel under the same um- 
brella for the same length of time lest they get 
snowed under. I do not mean to imply that Joe 
should march in the procession toward his degree 
under the transparently clear umbrella initialed 
only by the ¢’s and fs of the mathematical 
faculty nor that Sue should march in the group 
of the green and violet shades that echo the tower 
of Babel. I mean, rather, that Joe’s strength 
should be so appraised on entering the line that 
the excellences already in him should give him 
place where he belongs amongst those marching 
toward their degree — he may already have a 
considerable head start on many who have been 
in the march for more than a year — and he is 
likely to itch to get ahead as far and as fast as he 
can — if that is to be expected. Otherwise, he 


1 Mr. Roundy is Director of Studies at Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 
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knows it’s easy to prove what is expected, for 
the presumption is — he is inadequate.” 


Few, if any, of the New Notions of “What to 
Do in College” make any careful statement, 
understandable to a student, of how he can tell: 
(a) how ready he is for college; (b) what his 
chances are of a successful march; (c) where in 
line he should post himself. Yet, the most signifi- 
cant advance in educational facilities which has 
occurred in America between the wars is the 
recognition of and means for determining the 
individual differences which exist, happily, in the 
population of each generation. Education has 
learned that it is these differences amongst men 
and women so “endowed by their creator,” 
which, when unrecognized in the educational 
world, play hob with educational programs. To 
teach the quick as one would teach the average 
results in boredom and the killing of incentive, 
and proves the surest way to foster the lazy 
mind and shabby habits of work. To teach the 
slow as if ’twere quick results in mental chi- 
canery, a sense of thwarted endeavor, an attitude 
of mental guilt, and makes of the mental life of 
the Society of Scholars a mere game of “Jack be 
nimble, Jack be quick.” 


II 


Both the Army and Navy training programs 
utilized and profited from significant use of 
screening processes, with equally significant 
phenomenal results both in incentive operating 
and results achieved. It was also confirmed that 
many times the qualified secondary school grad- 
uate could hold his own with the Ph.D. 


All this would seem to call for carefully 
examined joinery between secondary school and 
college. 


To the design of this work in joinery the 
characteristic American forms of dovetail and 
paneling may contribute. When education was 
pioneering a democracy throughout the breadth 
of the United States, and the extension of 
Higher Education was the American’s Educa- 
tional Creed, the march to the college degree was 
looked upon as a continuous parade from “all the 
silly little geese in the Freshman Class” to 
“where oh where are the lordly Seniors, safe now 
in the wide, wide world” — a single parade from 
Grade 9 through Grade 16. Most often there was 
established along with the college a preparatory 
department. So the academy years were de- 
signed to take up the slack of poorly readied 
college students as well as to get into stride those 


who were from their early teens planning on 
college. It was holding such a view of the 
entrée to the Society of Scholars that a mid- 
nineteenth century college president spoke of the 
secondary school: “A preparatory school was 
opened in connection with the college at the very 
first. There has been a preparatory class ever 
since. A course of study which is complete and 
final must be pursued in a very different spirit 
from one which is preparatory to another, even 
so far as the same branches are pursued. The 
studies must also be different and in different 
proportion, for the longer the course the greater 
the opportunity to arrange studies in their 
natural order with reference to the development 
of the mind and their logical relation to each 
other.” The New Plans might well afford more 
recognition to the student who has pursued his 
studies in this “different” spirit. This need not 
be a matter of qualification for entrance, but 
rather one of adjustment in college after entrance 
has been achieved. Incentive pay might operate 
here and should be what it has always been for 
the scholar — “time saved for further study” — 
that leisure which is the root meaning of the 
scholarly life. It was common amongst the old 
schools where eight years were planned as a whole 
that competence in his studies was achieved by 
the aspiring Bachelor of Arts in less than the 
eight calendar years laid out in the catalogue of 
college courses. 


Even so recently as just before the war and 
the onset of the planning opportunities it fur- 
nished, one could demonstrate from the cata- 
logue that the earmarks of the Bachelor could be 
as well burned in during a carefully utilized 
seven years as during a carelessly menued eight 
years. 


The High — and — Higher Learning I 








(4 plus 4) = 8 
Ist yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. 4th yr. ) 
Fresh. Soph. Fun. Sen. 

Eng. Eng. Eng. A. Hist. 

Math. Math. Lang. Lang. 

Soc. Stud. Gen. Sci. Elect. Sci. 

Ind. Arts Soc. Stud. Elect. Music 
Sth yr. Oth yr. 7th yr. Sth yr. B.A. 
Fresh. Soph. Fun. Sen. 

Eng. Eng. Lang. Lang. 

& Lit. & Lit. 

Lang. F. Arts Econ. Pol. Sci. 

Math. Sci. Sci. Elect. 

Hist. Hist. Elect. Elect. 

Elect. Elect. Elect. Elect. 
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The High — and — Higher Learning II 
(4 plus 3) = 8? 





1st yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. 4th yr. 
Fresh. Soph. Fun. Sen. | 
Eng. Eng. Eng. Eng. 
Math. Math. Math. Math. 
2nd Lang. Lang. Lang. Lang. 
Soc. Stud. Sci. A. Hist. Sci. 
Sth yr. Oth yr. 7th yr. =A. 
Fresh. Soph. 
Eng. Lang. Lang. 
Lit. Lit. 
Sci. Sci. Elect. 
F. Arts Econ. Pol. Sci. 
Hist. Hist. Elect. 
Elect. Elect. Elect. ] 
IT] 


Under the newer dispensation, placement in 
the academic procession for excellences achieved 
by dint of careful choice and diligent application 
should return to the student this opportunity 
and particularly so now, when it is apparent 
both within and without the planned college that 
our society demands professionally trained com- 
petence of its everyday citizens. There is today 
a premium on studies done post-graduate to the 
colleges along lines calculated to raise up persons 
competent and inspired to render those services 
required to maintain the high calibre of modern 
democratic institutions and service. (Consult 
the modern college catalogue pages devoted to 
Pre-Law, Pre-Engineering, etc.) Today this 
applies not only to the Parson, Doctor, Lawyer, 
but alike to the merchant, the engineer, the 
teacher, and those who in an earlier age were 
“workers in sweet charity” and are now profes- 
sionally accredited Social Service Case Workers. 
This trend in society to extend the professions is, 
next to the recognition of individual differences, 
the most impressive educational advance be- 
tween the wars. To make that allowance for 
excellence in the individual which will expedite 
his efforts to qualify professionally is but added 
justification for more explicit attention to the 
joinery of school to college — the making of a 4 
and 4 into 8, or 8 + 1. 


That this was customarily done when school- 
ing in the Liberal Arts swept into the American 
Credo is one point of the story told of the begin- 
ning college experience of one of our pioneer 
educators. President Angell of Michigan used 
to tell the story with great delight: 





“An Academic Courtship” 
Harvard 1940 
Letters of Alice Freeman and George Herbert Palmer 


A little dark-haired girl, with wonderful eyes, he said, 
was sent to his office in the opening term of 1872 with 
her father, Dr. Freeman. He found she had been 
studying at the small academy of Windsor, and both 
she and her father were doubtful if she could pass the 
examinations — “‘doubts which were justified,” Pres. 
Angell writes, “for the examiners, on inspecting her 
papers, were inclined to decide that she ought to do 
more preparatory work before they could accept her. 
Meantime I had had not a little conversation with 
her and her father, and had been impressed by her 
high intelligence. At my request the examiners 
decided to allow her to enter on a trial of six weeks. 
I was confident she would demonstrate her capacity 
to go on with her class.” President Angell, with his 
keen insight into character, was amply justified, “for 
she speedily gained and constantly held an excellent 
position as a scholar.” 


Herein is implied that close relation between 
study in the Secondary School and the college 
and the flexible placement in college studies after 
trial. 


IV 


In the college plans unveiled and attracting 
public appraisal just prior to these days when 
colleges are being swamped by undergraduates 
demobilized from armed service, and their ante- 
rooms overcrowded with new applicants, there is 
much tacit admission of the rightness of this 
approach to college placement as the keystone in 
the Secondary School — College arch. 


(1) Often students entering college are al- 
lowed advanced standing but without advanced 
credit, as the lingo has it. 


(2) Most colleges have been gladly accepting 
students who have completed their junior year of 
high school, when recommended by the principal. 


(3) Some colleges have reached down and 
added a year or two of Secondary School courses 
and granted credit toward the Bachelor degree 
for achievement in these courses. 


(4) Many admission deans of long experience 
admit that well prepared students come to col- 
lege a year or more advanced in their capacities 
for intellectual work of high standard over their 
parents or even their teachers. 


(5) Even that commonly applied entrance 
criterion of rank in class, so administrable but so 
educationally meaningless, even so fallacious, 
does recognize the need for appraising individual 
differences, though it does so fictitiously and 
unqualitatively. 
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(6) The ease with which a number of stu- 
dents in the past have done four years’ work in 
three and the fact that some college opinion leans 
toward continuing the accelerated program of a 
four-year degree in three years — argues still tor 
differential placement, thus, the killing off of the 
faculty might be avoided. 

(7) The commendable practice of many 
admissions offices in attaching more significance, 
as evidence of entrance fitness, to the record 
made in the last two years of Secondary School; 
especially in those subjects not at the beginning 
level. This is one of the surest of signs that the 
whole is 4 plus 4 = + 8 and the process is all one. 

To point out that the newly planned colleges 
have failed to hang out the proper welcome sign 
of encouragement to carefully determined and 
measured human achievement in students is not 


to decry what one often finds in the college ad- 
ministration itself, the exercise of mature judg- 
ment through personal guidance. It is this which 
offers case after case encouragement and lays 
down a challenge to the best there is in a student, 
with notable results. The level of achievement 
returned by youth under such designed incentive 
exceeds the expected achievement at times to 
such an extent that it seems a “Specializing in 
the Impossibles,” the prerogative of youth. 
However, one can but record that such practice, 
On occasion, outruns the presuppositions of 
planning and that the plans have not yet caught 
up to the best in the college’s own practice. Can 
this be evidence of a lack of courage in the 
planners? Can it be the result of a lack of re- 
search in the right direction? Is it possible that 
44+4=+8? 





U.N. E. 


S. C. O. 


By Robert U. Jameson 


The Governments of the States parties to this 
Constitution, on behalf of their peoples, declare 

that since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed; 

that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives 
has been a common cause throughout the history 
of mankind of that suspicion and mistrust be- 
tween the peoples of the world through which 
their differences have all too often broken into 
war; 

that the great and terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the denial of 
the democratic principles of the dignity, equality, 
and mutual respect of men and by the propaga- 
tion in their place through ignorance and pre- 
judice of the doctrine of the inequality of men 
and races; 

that the wide diffusion of culture and the 
education of humanity for justice and liberty and 
peace are indispensable to the dignity of man 
and constitute a sacred duty which all the na- 
tions must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance 
and concern; 

that a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of Govern- 
ments would not be a peace which could secure 
the unanimous, lasting, and sincere support of 
the peoples of the world and that the peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

For these reasons the States parties to this 


Constitution, believing in full and equal oppor- 
tunities for education for all in the unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth and in the free ex- 
change of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and 
determined to develop and to increase the means 
of communication between their peoples and to 
employ these means for the purposes of mutual 
understanding and a truer and more perfect 
knowledge of each other’s lives. 

In consequence whereof they do hereby create 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization for the purpose of ad- 
vancing through the educational and scientific 
and cultural relations of the peoples of the world 
the objectives of international peace and of the 
common welfare of mankind for which the 
United Nations Organization was established 
and which its Charter proclaims. 





Thus run the noble words of the preamble of 
the final act, drafted in London and signed on 
November 16, 1945, by which the Constitution 
of a formal educational organization of the 
United Nations came into existence. 

The final Constitution has some interesting 
points of difference from the draft constitution 
described in the November issue of the BULLETIN. 
Interested readers may compare some of what 
follows with that issue. 

Among the outstanding features of the Con- 
stitution, it seems to me, are those discussed 
below. 
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The first is in the Preamble, above, which 
specifically dedicates the Organization to the 
objective of international peace, in addition to 
its educational, scientific, and cultural aims. In 
this way, among others, the work of UNESCO 
wil! have more than a purely theoretical value 
among nations. 


(2) The inclusion of scientific as well as 
cultural and educational ‘co-operation, as origi- 
nally drafted, is undoubtedly a natural and nec- 
essary result of the explosions of the atomic 
bomb. Such co-operation is, it seems, of vital 
importance. 


(3) Members of the United Nations Organi- 
zation are eligible for membership in UNESCO; 
in addition, other states may be admitted upon a 
two-thirds vote of the General Conference. This 
section of the Constitution takes cognizance of 
the fact that education in Germany, Japan, and 
Italy before the war was of direct importance in 

romoting the war. It is, I judge, the implied 
es here that those states may, by participating 
at a later date in the work of this Organization, 
promote democracy in their educational sys- 
tems. This is important here, because UNESCO 
is specifically forbidden to interfere in the edu- 
cational policies of single countries but must deal 
exclusively with international matters. 


(4) Article VII of the Constitution instructs 
the member states as follows: “Each Member 
State shall make such arrangements as suit its 
particular conditions for the purpose of asso- 
ciating its principal bodies interested in educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural matters with the 
work of the Organization, preferably by the for- 
mation of a National Commission broadly repre- 
sentative of the Government and such bodies.” 
In other words, the signatories of the final docu- 
ment will undertake to make the work of 
UNESCO meaningful inside their own countries. 
It is the U. S. opinion that such a Commission 
should have two basic functions: to advise the 
government on the selection of delegates to the 
Organization and to take back the findings of the 
Organization to the U. S. The Commission here 
will very likely have to ratify selections of 
delegates to UNESCO. 


(5) Further sections of the Constitution 
contain important provisions concerning the 
ways of co-operation with other international 
agencies dealing with related matters. It is 
worthy of note in this connection that a few of 
these “other” agencies were represented by 
observers at the London meeting: The Interna- 





tional Labor Organization, the Pan-American 
Union and UNRRA. 

Other clauses deal with the branches of the 
Organization and their makeup, the budget, and 
other matters. The Constitution will come into 
force when it has been accepted by twenty of its 
signatories. 

Among the matters of procedure adopted at 
the London conference, two are of major in- 
terest. In the first place, Paris was selected as 
the headquarters of the Organization. This 
choice is logical, since Paris was the headquar- 
ters of the Institute on Intellectual Co-operation 
of the League of Nations, one of the committees 
of the League which had the highest aims but 
which, because it was only a committee, as it 
were, of the League, could not accomplish all 
that had been hoped for it. 

The meetings of the General Conference of 
UNESCO will be held in various countries from 
year to year, rather than always in Paris. This 
excellent decision will, it seems, make the work of 
the Organization clearer to the world — some- 
thing which never happened in relation to the 
Institute of the League of Nations. 

The general question of the educational 
rehabilitation of the devastated countries of 
Europe was brought up at the London confer- 
ence and debated at length. Although there was 
strong pressure from several of the small coun- 
tries to write into the Constitution clauses deal- 
ing with financial and other assistance in such 
cases, the final act omits these matters. It was 
thought that such rehabilitation did not exactly 
fit the long-range objectives of UNESCO, al- 
though the Organization will certainly give as- 
sistance to the educational systems of these 
countries through exchange of teachers and 
students, through consultative committees, and 
the like. 

A multitude of international problems re- 
lating to the educational, scientific, and cultural 
world now faces the Preparatory Commission, 
which has started meetings in London to organize 
the agenda for the first meeting of the General 
Conference, which will be held soon after the 
twenty necessary ratifications have been ob- 
tained. Possible business may include the draft- 
ing of an international copyright law; the ar- 
rangement of co-operation between the bodies 
represented in UNESCO and the various media 
a communication: radio, press, etc.; special 
attention to adult education (a resolution to this 
effect was passed by the Conference); and other 
equally important business. 

It is hoped that the Constitution may be 
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ratified in time to allow the first meeting during 
May of this year. No place for the meeting has 
been set. One interesting proposal, three years 
early, for the 1949 place of meeting is the invita- 
tion extended by Dr. Hu Shih, of the Chinese 
delegation, to meet in China in that year and 
celebrate the 2500th anniversary of the birth of 
Confucius. 

The only members of the United Nations 
absent from the London conference were 
Ethiopia, Honduras, Costa Rica, and — more 
regrettably — the Soviet Union. It is hoped 
that the U.S.S.R. will participate in the work of 
the Organization after it gets under way. From 
Soviet utterances at San Francisco, it had been 
thought that Russian opinion favored the estab- 
lishment of such an Organization. 

How important is UNESCO? It is obvious 
that there is no possible answer to this direct 
question until after the Organization has met, 
organized, and set about its business. It will, of 
course, have to prove itself. 

But what is of immense importance is the 
single fact that this Constitution has been 
drafted, and that thirty-eight nations are on 


record as favoring the establishment of the first 
actual legally constituted organization to keep 
the peace by improving the minds of men. The 
aim of UNESCO is one of the great aims of 
history, it seems to me. 

To fulfill these aims, much will be necessary: 
singlemindedness of purpose on the part of the 
members of the Conference, complete co-opera- 
tion of the governments of the member states, 
and, perhaps most of all, co-operation of the 
teachers and students in the schools and colleges 
of the nations. In the United States we believe 
that the aims of the Organization are right. 
When the time comes to put these aims into 
effect in our country, we must not be indifferent, 
as many people were to the work of the League 
Institute. 

We worry immensely, and for good cause, 
about the future of an atomic-age world. It is 

ossible — barely possible — that UNESCO will 
be organized realistically and powerfully enough 
to make men think of the atomic secret and 
other fateful matters in terms of their relation 
to international peace and the improvement of 
mankind. 





THE TAIL OF THE DOG’ 
By Hart Fessenden * 


I 


The increasing use for admission purposes of 
standardized objective tests should be a matter 
of concern to the schools, both elementary and 
secondary, and to the colleges. All of us, prob- 
ably, believe in standardized tests and find them 
helpful. They should, however, be only the tail 
of the dog. 

These tests, whether scholastic aptitude tests 
of the S. E. B. and the College Board or various 
subject achievement tests, are based on a pro- 
gram of work which was in existence long before 
they were. This relationship should be remem- 
bered and respected. 

If it is true that whoever writes the examina- 
tions writes the courses, then both the courses 


and the examinations are supported when the. 


same organization does both. But if more and 
more reliance comes to be placed on standardized 
tests not only will the examining function of the 
S. E. B. and of the College Board wither away 
but also their courses will tend to disintegrate. 
Will either organization be able to hold itself 


together — let alone the courses, too — in those 
circumstances? After all, the examinations do 
somehow seem to serve as a rallying point. 
Furthermore, in the case of the S. E. B. at least, 
the loss of income would be a serious matter. 


As the standardized tests come to be more 
widely used they will, I fear, begin to dictate the 
courses. The S. E. B. —in reality the member 
schools themselves, that is — will have very little 
control of the subject matter taught. As an 
example: one secondary school used to set its 
own examination in history, based primarily on 
colonial American history. Necessarily, there- 
fore, pupils preparing for that school had to study 
that period aH 4 some emphasis. Later the school 
adopted a standardized test in history. The 
emphasis of this test was on more recent times, so 
the teaching followed —in this instance, most 
happily. 

One may well wonder, too, whether a sag will 
not take place in the teaching if, in the first place, 
there are not the formal examinations to point to 
and if, in the second place, the courses are not 


1 This paper was written in 1939, but its subject matter is still timely. 
2 Mr. Fessenden is Headmaster of The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. 
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kept vigorous by the standards and prestige of 
the College Board and the S. E. B. Won’t there 
be a let down when the older teachers, accus- 
tomed to the traditions of even a few years ago, 
are no longer holding the fort? 


II 


Preparing directly for these standardized 
tests is bad, for their value is largely nullified if 
the courses and teaching are aimed at them. 
Essentially, the tests are of some use only when 
taken in stride. Ifa school plans to give along in 
March or April a standardized test that covers a 
wide range of information, and then takes several 
days off, so to speak, to run lightly over the 
topics it will normally teach in the spring term, a 
fair number of pupils will, as a result, obtain 
higher scores than they should. One can say, 
perhaps, that a boy knows what he knows, but 
this kind of thing can be run beyond the point of 
reasonable honesty. Such a practice certainly 
destroys any value the test may have from the 
point of view of admission, not to mention of 
yearly records. 


The English tests — punctuation or spelling, 
say — do without doubt pick off the good pupils. 
Those who can scatter periods or commas about 
on a test are in the main the pupils who can write 
decent compositions; but this is true only because 
those pupils have been brought up in the old 
course, have had, that is, practice in writing 
compositions, plus some gifts from God. But, 
shoot for the tests, drill those pupils on the punc- 





tuation of passages, decrease their practice in 
writing — they will do well on the tests, yes, but 
you'll have pupils who cannot put their thoughts 
on paper. 

If we let these standardized tests reach too 
great prominence, our present set-up will, I am 
afraid, bog down. Consequently, it is of the 
utmost importance that the secondary schools in 
their own interest use the S. E. B. examinations 
and urge the colleges to require some of the (old 
style) College Board papers in order that these 
two course-making bodies and their standards 
may be kept alive. 


III 


On a lower plane, all of us are going to be 
troubled if pupils come to think they have no 
more work to do after March or April, as they 
will if and when these tests become more and 
more the accepted means of admission. 

The standardized tests and the regular ex- 
aminations gauge different qualities. The two 
are really complementary. 

The elementary schools thoroughly approve 
of these tests as preliminary examinations, but 
we want the June examinations the main tent. 
The secondary schools in turn should want the 
College Board examinations the main tent. 

The standardized tests were never supposed 
to be more than another check on a pupil’s 
progress. They were never intended to do more 
than help a school to know more about a pupil. 
They certainly were never intended, given once, 
to serve as admission tests. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


Herewith a few random thoughts on a post- 
Christmas sore spot: the grading of children’s 
books. Why should this be here at all? Well, I 
have the feeling that many other parents whose 
children have been given books for Christmas 
have been asking themselves this question: 
“Why in the world did Uncle George give Sally 
that book? It’s years too old for her, but she 
wants to have it read to her, of course. And she 
doesn’t understand a word of it.” 


A lot of people give the kids books for Christ- 
mas. They (the givers) usually buy these books 
after having done one or two very elementary 
things. The first of these is to look at the pic- 
tures. Most adults are suckers for the pictures 


in children’s books. “What a darling little girl 
that is!” Aunt Mary exclaims about Hannah in 
Thee, Hannah (by Marguerite De Angeli, and a 
swell book for a fifth grader). “Let’s give it to 
Dorothy. She’ll love the pictures.” Dorothy is 
five, and she loves the pictures all right. But 
Mummy has an awful time preserving the book 
for five years until little Dorothy can get any- 
thing out of the story. 

The second elementary flaw in adult judg- 
ment is to choose books which the adult likes, 
without paying attention to the likes or dislikes 
of the child. Here, for instance, is a marvelous 
book about animals. Just the thing for Billy, 
that nephew in Ohio. Well, Billy happens to be 
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interested in radio, or in baseball, and that 
animal book will gather dust until Mummy gives 
it to the school library in 1954, where, being out 
of date, it will gather more dust. 

Having been through the mill on this busi- 
ness, I venture to suggest to teachers that they 
would do well to indoctrinate their patrons in the 
following canons about children’s book selection. 


1. For children who cannot yet read: buy 
books which can easily be read aloud in one short 
sitting — not more than fifteen minutes. Never 
mind the publisher’s blurbs about how this book 
or that book will enchant everyone from five to 
a hundred and five, or what not. The question is 
simply whether the very limited interest span of 
a small child will stand the thing. Installments 
are no good. In my house, the first installment is 
invariably followed, on the next night, by a 
different book. 


2. The more pictures the better, provided the 
above law has been followed to the letter. 


3. For elementary school boys who can read: 
buy books which they can read. That sounds 
simple, doesn’t it? Well, it isn’t. A third grader 
can’t usually read a sixth grade book, and a sixth 
grader usually won’t read a third grade book. 
Check the grading. 


4. For the same boy, try to find out what he 
likes, and follow the likes in your book selection. 


5. Find out also if the boy has a radio. If he 
does have a radio, get him tools, or a box of nails, 
or a chemistry set. After he gets over Superman 
_ Captain Midnight, he will find out about 

ooks. 


6. To find out about correct grading, consult 
the people in a good book store, or consult the 
librarian at your school. 


7. For elementary school girls who can read, 
consult the parents to find out whether they like 
to read. If they do like to read, then buy every- 
1 in sight. If they don’t, think of something 
else. 


8. For high school age kids . . . well, it de- 
pends. Tastes in adolescence being what they 
are, anybody’s guess is as good as mine. The 
only thing I am sure of here is that the reading 
tastes of high schoolers is usually more adult 
than adults will believe. Many of my high school 
Juniors get Howard Pease books for Christmas 
and read them in the same way that they read 
comic books — avidly, but without the use of the 
brain. Grading, again. Consult the bookseller. 


Merry Christmas, children! 


To change the subject somewhat, here are 
two quotations which strike me as being cogent 
and intelligent on the subject of racial toleration. 
Please note the sources. 

“Racial relations is an overworked subject. 
There are far too many ‘bull sessions’ on the sub- 
ject; but practically no action results from these 
conversations. I know a boy from the South who 
will defend to the death his right to keep twelve 
million people in poverty and fear. I know a boy 
from New York who will upbraid the South for 
its failings. Yet he is never without a joke about 
the ‘Kikes’ and the ‘Wops.’ I have heard these 
things many times. I do not listen to them any 
more because they make me ill. . . . 

“So long as we talk about racial relations and 
do nothing, there will be no result except ear- 
strain. One cannot blame the boy from the 
South for his prejudice, because he has never met 
colored boys on an equal footing. One cannot 
censure the boy from New York for the same 
reason. They are both victims of a lack of educa- 
tion. If they were given the chance to meet a 
large group of the boys of each race here, they 
would soon change their views. It would have 
a beneficial effect on the whole School. Now we 
talk of ‘Niggers’ and ‘Heims’ as of a smutty 
joke. But if we were to have a group of Jewish 
and Negro students here, our racial intolerance 
would soon die out. Of course, in some cases 
there is a financial difficulty involved; but I 
think that the School could hardly do better 
than to spend some of its scholarship funds for 
such a project. St. Paul’s has an unfortunate but 
deserved reputation for snobbishness and segre- 
gation, especially when its products reach college 
level. The fault is here, not in the colleges. If 
we had a system whereby the members of the 
student body were drawn in no small part from 
these two races so unjustly loathed and despised, 
our outlook would be healthily broadened. The 
project would not be charity, although this is 
also a worthy cause; it would be for our good, a 
vital part of our education which has been neg- 
lected up to the present time. We should leave 
the School fitted for life in a Democracy and pre- 
pared to look on all men as equals. We should be 
slightly more worthy citizens, better able to help 
those who have not had our opportunities to 
follow the Christian principles of tolerance and 
understanding. Is it worth trying?” 

—from an article entitled Niggers and 

Heims: An Educational Problem, by S. B. 

Baxter, in the December 17 issue of Horae 

Scholasticae, the magazine of St. Paul’s 


School, Concord, N. H. 
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I think that at least two bouquets are in order 
here: first, to student Baxter ~ his forthright 
enunciation of a problem which besets us all; 
second, to his School, which evidently recognizes 
his problem and features his article in its excel- 
lent magazine. As one reads the article, one 
rather gets the idea that his solution is the only 
one which makes real sense. 

Here is another, more modest, but perhaps 
more meaningful. 

“The Enterprise class recently went on a tour 
of a slum area and visited a housing project... . 

“The district we visited was a very poor 
section of Philadelphia. Most of the houses 
looked unoccupied, but our Negro guide, Mr. 
George, told us that most of them were occupied. 

.. Due to the irregularity of rubbish and gar- 
bage collections much of the refuse is dumped on 
vacant lots. The houses were all out of line and 
looked ready to collapse; many had broken 
windows. 

“We went into one court yard around which 
four houses were built. To get into the yard one 
had to walk through a dark, dirty alley-way 
onto which opened the doors of the houses. In 
the court yard was found an outdoor toilet for 
each apartment in the house and a spigot from 
which the tenants used to get their entire water 
supply. One elderly colored man came out of his 
house inquiring, ‘Are you going to sell us out?’ 

“We walked a few blocks further on and were 
escorted through the Richard Allen Home. This 
is one of Philadelphia’s modern housing pro- 
jects.... The apartments are very small, clean, 
and well painted and are sturdily built of brick. 

They have hot and cold running water, 
modern toilet facilities, electric iceboxes, and 
gas ranges. The rent of the apartment is deter- 
mined by the income and size of the family of 
the tenant, not by the size of the apartment... . 

“Before going home, we stopped to talk to 
some of the children, who were quite eager to 
make friends. Don Huntzinger became friendly 
with a little Negro boy whose name was Leon, 
and —— they posed for a picture. This 
event brought parents to the windows, and 
children ee from every doorway. ... 

“The Enterprise group now has a far better 
conception of how some of the inhabitants of a 
large city live.” 


—from the December 21 issue of Friends’ 
Central News, Friends’ Central School, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia. 


Of course the new headmaster of this school, 
Mr. Richard McFeely, is unusual in his devotion 
to the idea of racial tolerance. But the project 
described here is one which almost all of us could 
do. Do we? Certainly the students in the En- 
terprise class are better citizens for having seen 


what they saw and for having done what they 
did. 





Have you seen One Nation, by Wallace 
Stegner and the editors of Look magazine? If 
you have not, take a look at it. Its theme is 
expressed in the two articles quoted above, and 
its pictures, some of them heartbreaking enough, 
are eloquent testimonials to the thing we have in 
our midst, and with which we have to deal. 


Have you seen 4 Nation of Nations, the 
latest book by Louis Adamic? If you have not, 
look at it also. It is not the best of Mr. Adamic’s 
books, principally because it makes controversy, 
as it were, in places where everybody already 
knows controversy is present. By this I mean 
that the author harps long and loudly on prob- 
lems which are, on the face of the thing, evident. 
But his collection of material on the contribution 
to American history, culture, and civilization of 
the various national and racial groups within the 
United States is immensely impressive. And his 
point of view is, as always, sane. Adamic is one 
of the writers on America’s race problem who can 
always be trusted. Most of all, his sincerity can 
never be doubted. 


Have you seen Common Ground, the quar- 
terly publication of the Common Council for 
American Unity? If not, look at it too. Look, 
for instance, at the issue for the autumn of 1945. 
If you don’t look at anything else, look at Langs- 
ton Hughes’s poem in that issue, called “Gradu- 
ation.” I won’t give it away. But itis good. In 
general, this magazine seems to be one of the best 
magazines devoted to better intercultural rela- 
tions. Its advisory board is one of the most com- 
pletely all-star groups I have ever seen. And its 
contributors are excellent. 





Here is a question to which I would like to 
have some answers: How are the independent 
schools individually meeting the question of 
racial segregation? Will anyone sit down and 
write me a letter about it? 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy 


French for the Future 


For a long time the teaching of modern lan- 
guages in the United States has been in a sorry 
plight. As Jacques Barzun expresses it, “Boys 
and girls ‘take’ French or German or Spanish for 
three, four, or five years before entering college, 
only to discover that they cannot read, speak, or 
understand it.” Once it is agreed that the learn- 
ing of a modern language is important (and in the 
light of American history today there does not 
seem to be any question about that point) it 
seems elementary that students should finish 
their course with the ability to read, understand, 
and speak. Also, and especially in this One 
World, a knowledge of the culture and history of 
the people whose language is being studied should 
constitute a further sine gua non. 

As a preparatory school, our primary purpose 
is to prepare boys for college; the colleges at 
which a vast majority of our graduates matricu- 
late have required College Board examinations 
for entrance. These examinations tested almost 
exclusively two skills: translation into English 
and grammar. It is true that on the more recent 
examinations there were questions to test the 
student’s ability to understand written French, 
and a subject for a free composition was assigned; 
but these two parts together counted less than 
30% of the total; the rest consisted, first, of a 
thorough knowledge and application of grammar 
rules, and second, of rendering a passage of 
French prose into “clear and idiomatic English.” 
With three years of four hours a week in the 
classroom, and with classes averaging more than 
twenty students, it was all but impossible to 
teach anything but the requirements which the 
students would be forced to meet when they took 
the College Boards. All thought of developing 
the oral-aural skills, all attempts to inculcate a 
knowledge of France were obliged to yield to the 
exigencies of a highly specialized type of test. 
We bred grammarians, not linguists, and, even 
more deplorable, we stifled true interest in 
foreign languages. 

With the old-type College Board no longer 
given, with the recent publicity emphasizing the 
value of learning another language than one’s 
own, and with the interest which was aroused by 
the Army Area program (which not only did not 
produce much that was new, but little which 
could be transferred to the secondary school), the 


time has come when we not only should, but can 
teach our students to read, understand, and 
speak a foreign language. Two conditions are all 
* are necessary: more hours in the classroom 
and smaller class divisions. By the first, I do not 
mean that more time should now be devoted to 
French than has been in the past; but the time 
allotted should be redistributed so that more of it 
is spent in class and less on outside preparation. 
We should like to meet our French students in 
class five times a week instead of four, while 
limiting the amount of preparation for each class 
to forty-five minutes, thereby keeping within the 
usual time devoted to the course. And we should 
also like to limit our sections to ten or eleven 
pupils. Thus there would be more opportunity 
for the student to hear the language spoken, and 
more time for each individual to express himself 
during a recitation. 


This year we have inaugurated this system in 
all French 1 courses at Phillips Academy, and 
next year we hope to extend the plan to courses in 
French 2 as well. In French 3, when the student 
should be completely accustomed to hearing 
French and to expressing himself in it, we favor 
retaining the present four-hour system. By then, 
the boys would be able to read the language 
easily and be prepared to learn, through French 
texts, something of the history and the culture of 
France. 

In anticipation of this new system, two special 
French 1 sections were formed after Christ- 
mas, 1944, each limited to ten boys, meeting 
all six days of the week, with the outside prepa- 
ration reduced to one-half hour per recitation 
period. The boys chosen represented a cross 
section of those enrolled in French 1; their grades 
at Christmas, in the regular course, ranged from 
a high of 90 to a barely passing 60. Their intelli- 
gence scores covered a similar range. Some of the 
boys had easy schedules; others, unusually diffi- 
cult ones. They were picked from the three lower 
classes, and varied as much in maturity as they 
did in ability and accomplishment. After work- 
ing with these groups for a term and a half, the 
two instructors agreed that the experiment had 
been even more successful than we had hoped. 
The grades averaged five points higher than at 
Christmas, and the rest of the boys’ work did not 
seem to be suffering as a result of the extra class- 
room hours. We found these boys were ahead of 
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those in the conventional course in comprehen- 
sion and speaking, and behind in grammar, al- 
though what grammar they had had they seemed 
to know more thoroughly. The entire work of 
the course was conducted in French, even the 
explanation of grammatical constructions, a fact 
which explains the reason for proceeding more 
slowly as far as this part of the work is concerned. 
By the end of the second year, however, these 
students will have had all the grammar neces- 
sary; they will have lost their fear of and em- 
barrassment in the foreign language; and they 
will be able, when with Frenchmen, not only to 
order a meal or ask their way to the post-office, 
but also to carry on an intelligent conversation. 
On the basis of what has been accomplished 
in these courses to date, we feel sure that we can 
teach our boys to read, understand and speak 
French by the conclusion of their three-year 
French course at Phillips Academy, and that 
this does not apply only to boys of above average 
ability. Given enough time and small enough 
sections, we should send our students on to col- 
lege with a sufficient grasp of the language to 
enable them to use it for their work there, and to 
enable them also to get along in the foreign coun- 
tries where it is spoken, and, in addition, to enjoy 
the vast wealth of French literature without 
recourse to translation. 
— James H. Grew, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 





Three Point Program at St. Louis 
Country Day School 

The board of trustees of the St. Louis 
Country Day School has proposed a three point 
program designed to insure the continued 
growth and success of the school. The plan pro- 
vides for the establishment of a retirement- 
pension fund for faculty members, the construc- 
tion of the first section of an arts and crafts 
building, which when completed will be a memo- 
rial to all Country Day School graduates who 
served in World War II, and the improvement of 
facilities in the gymnasium. 

According to the plan, $80,000 of the total 
sum required would be used for the faculty re- 
tirement-pension fund, which, as the Country 
Day School News points out “would show the 
appreciation of the school to these men and 
would insure the continuance of attracting the 
highest type of teaching talent.” 

_ The second part of the program calls for a 
minimum of $45,000 to build the first section of 


a structure which will house the music, the 
manual training, and the art departments. 

It is proposed to devote $10,000 to the im- 
provement of the gymnasium, providing a new 
lighting and ventilation system, new showers 
and lockers, a drying room for uniforms, and 
attractive dressing rooms for varsity and visit- 
ing teams. 

In order to raise the total $135,000 required, 
a drive is being conducted for contributions from 
the parents, alumni, and friends of the school. 





News of George School 


By a special effort from September 1, 1944, to 
December 31, 1945, George School has raised a 
Building Fund in excess of $325,000. A joint 
committee of trustees (known formally as the 
Committee on George School) and the faculty 
have made the plans and done the work. George 
A. Walton, Principal, served as Director and 
Rees J. Frescoln, Jr., is this year on leave of 
absence from the Department of English as head 
of the office. Four projects were advertised — 
teachers’ homes, a shop for mechanical arts, sup- 
plementary gymnasium, and a new auditorium. 
‘Teachers’ homes” has been the number one 
project accomplished through the purchase of 
Sharon, a sixty-acre estate adjoining the school 
farm, and the conversion of its buildings into 
apartment houses. Nine families were located 
last fall and three additional apartments will be 
available by September, 1946. 

A large gift from Howard T. Hallowell, Presi- 
dent of Standard Pressed Steel Company, Jen- 
kintown, will make possible the construction of a 
new building for mechanical arts. It is fitting 
that it bear his name as he got his start for his 
career as a mechanical engineer and inventor in 
the old manual training room in the gay nineties. 

It is probable that one or the other of the two 
projects — gymnasium and auditorium —can be 
completed with funds now available. 

A joint committee of board and faculty has 
been appointed to study a policy of related in- 
struction in the arts and to participate in plan- 
ning the facilities for such a program. Fine arts, 
household arts, dramatics, and music will be 
included in the study. Forrest C. Crooks, R.D. 
2, Doylestown, Pennsylvania, a member of the 
board, is chairman of this committee. 

The Committee on George School has au- 
thorized enlarging the staff of the Department of 
Religion and has asked the faculty for a report as 
to how work in this field can be enlarged to 
strengthen it. The faculty held four volunteer 
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conferences during the early part of the year 
1945 and plans three others during the winter 
and spring of the year. 

War time labor shortage still continues to 
affect the kitchen staff. Dish washing is largely 
being done by volunteers from the student body. 
Members of the faculty and their families have 
helped with chores in the Infirmary. 


—GeorceE A. Watton, Principal, 


George School, 
Bucks Co., Pa. 





Inter-State Preparatory League 


One of the many institutions which had to be 
disbanded during the war because of transporta- 
tion difficulties was the Inter-State Preparatory 
League, an organization composed of University 
School of Cleveland, Nichols School of Buffalo, 
Shady Side Academy of Pittsburgh, Cranbrook 
School of Detroit, and Western Reserve Acad- 
emy of Hudson, Ohio, and formed mainly for 
the purpose of setting up each year an interscho- 
lastic athletic program among these five schools. 

In the interests of reestablishing the league a 
meeting of the athletic directors of the five 
schools was held at Western Reserve Academy on 
the weekend of December 1-2. Those who at- 
tended included Capt. W. A. Palmer of Shady 
Side Academy, Mr. J. D. McCarraher of Uni- 
versity School, Mr. Robert Gillespie of Nichols, 
and Mr. R. J. Theibert of Western Reserve Acad- 
emy. All were in favor of reviving the organiza- 
tion. The rules and by-laws of the old league 
were studied and discussed, and plans were made 
to set up a complete schedule as soon as trans- 
portation facilities and other conditions permit. 


— from the Reserve Record of 
Western Reserve Academy. 





Art Club Activities at Deerfield 


A recent issue of the Deerfield Scroll empha- 
sizes the widespread interest which the art club 
has stimulated among the students at Deerfield 
Academy, Deerfield, Mass. The club has de- 
veloped steadily since its founding four years ago, 
and, at present, under the guidance of Mr. 
Greason, resident artist, is one of the school’s 
most active extra-curricular organizations. 

“«... In the main studio is an extensive collec- 
tion of books and magazines pertinent to art. 
Then there is a still-life painting room filled with 
innumerable ‘props’ from wax fruits to skulls. 
There is a block printing press, and many fellows 
have printed their own Chime cards. ... In 
the art studio is also located a complete model of 


the school as it is today, and as it is hoped it will 
be in the not-too-far-distant future. 

“Three main features of the art club, all of 
which are displayed in the headmaster’s office are 
‘The Picture of the Week,’ “The Loan of the 
Week,’ and ‘The Painting of the Week.’ The 
first-named is a photograph which Mr. Greason 
criticizes analytically. “The Loan of the Week’ is 
usually a painting by some prominent artist 
which is lent through the courtesy of some 
museum or gallery. “The Painting of the Week’ 
is an exhibit by a member of the art club.” 





News of St. Paul’s School 


Mr. Langon Lea returned to St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., at the beginning of the 
Winter Term, after having served three years 
overseas in the United States Ground Air Force. 
Mr. Lea will return to his previous duties as 
teacher of Latin and major sport coach in foot- 
ball, hockey and baseball. Mr. Schofield An- 
drews, Jr., of the Class of 1940 at St. Paul’s, who 
has served with distinction with the O.S.S. over- 
seas, is joining the School Faculty at Midyears to 
teach French, take dormitory duties, and to help 
out in the coaching of rowing. 

There will be two major changes of the 
schedule next year: It has been decided to have 
the Midyear examination period come at the end 
of the Fall Term; the Easter Vacation will be 
lengthened by one week. The opening and clos- 
ing dates will remain the same. 

Next year it has been decided to place 
Spanish on an equal footing with French and 
German. Up till now Spanish could only be 
chosen as a second modern language. The ele- 
vation of Spanish to that of a first choice lan- 
guage is in line with the present policies of the 
colleges. 

The third and final wartime midyear gradu- 
ation will be held on Saturday, February 2. 
There will be eight graduates from the Senior 
Class at this ceremony. 





News Notes from the Hotchkiss School 

The class of 1945 at the Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn., decided last June to give, as its 
graduation present to the school, a small building 
to serve as a “tuck shop” or place where boys can 
buy soft drinks, candy, cookies, crackers, and the 
like. Through the activity of Thomas P. Stewart, 
one of the prominent members of the class, over 
$3,300 has already been raised, besides a pledge 
of $500 more and a gift of enough seasoned hard- 
wood to panel the main room (about 25 x 40 
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feet). The building will probably be erected this 
spring or summer, and will stand somewhere on 
be outer grounds of the school, beyond the inner 
campus, but near enough to be convenient for 
the many boys who will enjoy dropping in after 
their afternoon athletics for something to allay 
their appetites until supper time. 

Athletics and other extra-curricular activi- 
ties at Hotchkiss, curtailed or suspended during 
the war, are now rapidly returning to normal. 
The special courses and special summer session 
which were offered to boys about to enter the 
armed services have been discontinued. 





History Department Conference of 
Connecticut Schools 


Delegates from 11 schools participated in the 
fifth Annual History Department Conference of 
Connecticut private schools, which was held at 
the Taft School, November 18th. 

This meeting, the first since 1941 when 
sessions were cancelled because of wartime re- 
strictions, was organized by Mr. John T. Rear- 
don, president of the association. 

“The influence of Geography, Both Physical 
and Economic, on the World Today” was the 
subject of the main discussion group led by Mr. 
Paul Temple of the Hotchkiss School. Round 
table discussions on Ancient History, American 
History, and Modern History were led by 
Messrs. Howard Farwell, Harry Stearns, and 
John T. Reardon respectively, all of the Taft 
School. 

Representatives from the following schools 
attended the conference: Canterbury, Choate, 
Gunnery, Hotchkiss, Kent, Kingswood, Loomis, 
Millbrook, Salisbury, Taft, and Westminster. 

Mr. Robert Hoskins, head of the history 
department at Loomis, analysed and led a dis- 
cussion on the Harvard Report and its bearing 
upon the social studies. Mr. Harlan Sexton of 
Taft spoke on the problem of the student with a 
reading disability in the study of history. 





News from Blair Academy 


Blair Academy ends its wartime acceleration 
this month, when twelve boys receive their 
diplomas at the midyear commencement, Janu- 
ary 26. Since the summer of 1943, when the 
school went on an “around-the-calendar” pro- 
gram, Blair has held seven commencements. 

Since the end of the war the Academy has 
enrolled five returning service men, and more are 
expected with the next term. No special courses 
have been started for them, but they are allowed 


more leeway in the observance of school rules and 
privileges, as befitting their maturity and 
experience. 

The January issue of the Blair Alumni 
Bulletin carries a four-page picture feature of 
Headmaster Charles H. Breed’s photography. 
A camera enthusiast for over fifty years, Dr. 
Breed has aimed his lens at candid shots and 
beautiful scenery all over Europe, Canada and 
the United States. His views of the campus and 
school life have been the backbone of Blair pub- 
lications for the past fifteen years. 





Anniversary of Musical Clubs 
William Penn Charter School 

The William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, is planning to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its musical clubs this year. 

In addition to a full program of concerts at 
other schools, the Choral Club will sing for the 
Philadelphia Rotary Club on February 27. 

The climax of the season will be a concert at 
the famous Academy of Music in Philadelphia on 
March 13. At this time, the Junior Chorus of 
about one hundred and eighty unchanged voices 
will join the Senior Chorus of about one hundred 
and twenty voices. Several numbers will be sung 
separately, others by the combined groups. 

A feature soloist on this occasion will be 
George Reeves, a student in the 8th Grade, who 
has already appeared as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in one of the children’s 
concerts. 





The Student Fund Drive at Exeter 

In November the Christian Fraternity of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy appealed to Academy 
students for contributions to the Student Fund. 
The — was made directly to the boys, in- 
stead of to their parents as in the past, in order 
to help them to become aware of their social 
responsibilities. The charities assisted by the 
fund are those whose purpose is to help students 
or other young people. 





Sunday Concerts at Belmont Hill School 


The first of a series of three Sunday Concerts 
sponsored by the Parents Association was 
given at the Belmont Hill School on Sunday, 
January 27, at four o’clock in the school audi- 
torium. The soloist was Mr. Henry Scott, 
concert humorist. The program of the second 
concert on February 17 will be presented by the 
Boston University Choral Art Society, and at the 
third concert on March 17, the soloist will be 
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Mr. Nicholas Slonimsky, noted pianist, com- 


poser and authority on music. Belmont Hill 
students and their parents, and other friends of 
the school, are invited to attend these concerts. 





New Organ at Belmont Hill School 

A new Hammond Organ has been presented 
to the Belmont Hill School by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry H. Meyer in memory of their son, Peter 
Brewster Meyer, a graduate with the Class of 
1944, who was killed in action in Germany in 
February, 1945. The organ has been installed in 
the school chapel and is used daily at the morning 
chapel exercises, as well as for special programs. 





Administrative Changes at the 
Admiral Farragut Academy 


Admiral Farragut Naval Academy has re- 
cently undergone a major change in its adminis- 
tration with the appointment of a retired Marine 
Corps general and a Navy admiral to man the 
superintendent posts at its two school branches. 

Admiral S. S. Robison, USN, Retired, is 
retiring as Superintendent of the Admiral Far- 
ragut Academy and will supervise both schools 
as President of the Board of Trustees. At the 
New Jersey School, Brig. General C. S. Radford, 
USMC, Retired, who has been Associate Super- 
intendent for the past four years and connected 
with the School since 1933, will be Superintend- 
ent, while Rear Admiral Harold C. Train, USN, 
Retired, will fill the same position at the St. 
Petersburg, Florida, School. 

Established in 1933 as America’s first, full- 
time preparatory school with naval training, the 
original school in New Jersey now has a capacity 
enrollment of three hundred and thirty cadets. 
In January of 1945, a separate school under the 
same management, supervision, and operating 
with the same rules, regulations and uniform was 
established in Florida to create a unique pre- 
cedent in American schools. The Southern and 
Northern Schools both offer an identical curricu- 
lum. 





Faculty Study of Operating Costs 

The faculty and staff of St. Andrew’s School, 
Middletown, Delaware, are engaged in a com- 
prehensive study of economy in the operating 
expenses of the school. Each member has been 
asked to contribute ideas and suggestions as to 
economics which may be carried out without 
reducing the school’s salary and wage scales or 
watering down the quality of what is offered its 
boys. This project has aroused much interest 





and will be worked over during this term by 
various members of the faculty, staff and 
trustees. 





The Westtown School 

Westtown School, Westtown, Pennsylvania, 
will celebrate its 150th Anniversary in 1949. A 
fund to commemorate this occasion is being 
started this winter with a goal of $350,000. The 
money is to be used for a new kitchen, a library 
extension, and other improvement items. Schol- 
arships are also on the list. 

The School is the recent recipient of a very 
fine reconditioned pipe organ for the auditorium. 
This instrument and its installation is the gift of 
Paul M. Cope and Ezra C. Bell, owners of Hotel 
Morton, Atlantic City. Both men are Westtown 
graduates. 

Westtown expects to continue its work pro- 
gram into the postwar period. It is also con- 


tinuing the practice of devoting Friday nights to 
hobbies. 





Mercersburg Commencement 
_Eighteen members of the Senior Class re- 
ceived diplomas at exercises held on January 28. 


This is the third January class to be graduated 
at Mercersburg. 





News of Park School (Indianapolis) 


In a series of programs designed to make 
seniors responsible for assemblies and to give 
them practice in speaking before a group, the 
Park School in Indianapolis is regularly turning 
assemblies over to seniors. Two boys speak on 
one program. Topics are chosen very often from 
the vocational interests of the students. In order 
to present the material intelligently a fair 
amount of time must usually be spent in research 
and general preparation. Four recent talks were 
on the following topics: Paper; The Development 
of the Automobile; 1080, Rat Killer; The Advance- 
ment of the Airplane. 





News of Milwaukee Country Day School 

At the annual faculty-parent dinner at the 
Milwaukee Country Day School there was a de- 
parture from the customary program of having 
parents interview teachers in classrooms or of 
teachers conducting fifteen-minute specimen 
classes for the parents. Instead, everyone ad- 
journed from the dinner to the Junior School 
auditorium to hear a speech by Dr. Clark G. 
Kuebler, president of Ripon College. On this 
occasion Dr. Kuebler spoke on the concept of 
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“one world” and stressed particularly the need 
for an intelligent study of foreign languages at 
the secondary and college levels. 





Forum at Elgin Academy 


Elgin Academy, Elgin, Illinois, is proud of its 
annual forum, which is sponsored by The Dad’s 
Club. Though the Academy underwrites the 
forum, the lectures are supported by the com- 
munity. This year there are four speakers in the 
series: Dudley Crafts Watson, official lecturer of 
the Art Institute in Chicago, on “Moods of 
Mexico”; Maria Osmena on ““The Story of My 
Father and My People”; Harold Kennedy, 
playwright, actor, and producer, on ‘Behind the 
Scenes on Broadway”; and Nora Waln on “Re- 
port on the German People in Defeat.” 





News of Detroit University School 

Detroit University School had the second 
annual rendition of what promises to become an 
honored Christmas custom, the reading of the 
Nativity story in several foreign languages as 
well as in English. The readings this year were in 
French, Spanish, German, and Italian. Another 
was to have been given in Latin, but the reader 
was ill. The ceremony included messages from 
the headmaster and his assistant, the singing of 
hymns (also in many languages) by the Glee 
Club in combination with that of the sister 
school, Grosse Pointe Country Day. 

This year, as during the war years, D.U.S. is 
functioning on a three-term basis, the terms 
ending in December, March, and June. The 
summer school session of seven intensive weeks 
is often spoken of as the fourth term. 

The headmaster, Mr. Whetstone, has ap- 
pointed a faculty committee to investigate cur- 
rent trends in the audio-visual field. The com- 
mittee proposes to investigate the school’s 
present strengths and weaknesses in such matters 
as projectors, sound equipment, radios, vic- 
trolas, recording devices, and so on. 





News of Francis Parker School 

At the Francis Parker School in Chicago on 
December 14th a bazaar was held for the purpose 
of raising money for donation to the Quaker 
Relief Society. The proceeds will be used by the 
Friends to purchase food and other items for 
which there is a critical need in Europe. Ac- 
companying the bazaar was the toy shop, which 
sold toys of all sorts that had been made or col- 
lected by the students of the school. Some of the 
toys were given directly to the Quakers. Though 





parents aided the students in all that they did, 
the chief responsibility for the success of the 
bazaar and toy shop rested with the seniors. 
This was a project in which the entire school 
wholeheartedly participated. 





News of Bolles School 
The Bolles School, Jacksonville, Florida, has 


made several improvements in its physical plant 
during the past year. 

Last spring a new infirmary was completed, 
which contains an eight-bed ward, two contagion 
rooms, a diet kitchen, and the nurse’s apart- 
ment. All of the equipment and furnishings are 
completely modern. The building is located on 
the river campus, overlooking the St. Johns. 

Two new classrooms have been built along 
the river patio, and the court of the parkway 
patio has been newly landscaped and planted 
with new shrubbery. 

Extensive improvements are now being made 
to the gymnasium. These include a new floor and 
a new heating and cooling system. 

Construction is to begin shortly on a new 
canteen building with a floor space of 75 by 45 
feet. In addition to a soda fountain, the building 
will contain a spacious lounge section. 





Los Alamos School Closes 


On January first Mr. Fermor Spencer Church, 
Headmaster, announced with regret the second 
and final closing of Los Alamos School. 





News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 

The Trustees of the Gunnery School in 
Washington, Connecticut, announced in No- 
vember the appointment of Ogden Dayton 
Miller, Associate Dean of Freshman at Yale 
University, as Headmaster. 

Mr. Miller attended Williston Academy and 
Yale College where he graduated in 1930. Im- 
mediately on graduation he became a member of 
the Yale staff and for fifteen years held various 
key posts, both administrative and educational. 
He was Assistant Director of the Student Ap- 
pointment Bureau until 1936, when he was 
chosen executive secretary of the Alumni Board. 
In 1938 he was named Assistant Secretary of the 
University and to the newly created post of 
Director of Alumni Relations. He was appointed 
in 1940 Chairman of the Board of Athletic Con- 
trol and Director of Athletics in addition to 
serving as Assistant Secretary of the University, 
and three years later became Associate Dean of 
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Freshmen. At Yale Mr. Miller was a member 
also of the University Board of Admissions, the 
Freshman Scholarship Committee, the governing 
board of the Freshman Year and a director and 
member of the executive committee of the 
National Yale Alumni Placement Service. 

Mr. Miller has taken an active role in the 
community life of New Haven where he served 
as vice-president and director of the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce and as a member of the 
executive committee of the New Haven Orches- 
tra Association and of the board of directors of 
the New Haven Hospital. He is co-founder and 
associate director of the Men’s Volunteer Corps 
of the New Haven Hospital. In 1940, as one of 
the organizers of the New Haven Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he was elected its first presi- 
dent, serving until 1942. 

He assumed his duties at the Gunnery School 
on January 1, 1946. 





Mr. John Forbes Godman, since 1931 Master 
in History and Mathematics and Director of 
Athletics, has resumed his former duties at the 
Gunnery School after three and one-half years’ 
service with the Army Air Forces. Major God- 
man served as Director of Pilot Preflight Ground 
Training for the Western Flying Training Com- 
mand at Santa Ana, California, and as Director 
of Radar Observer Ground Training, at Williams 
Field, Arizona. 





Following the resignation of Mr. Sanford 
Sellers, Jr., as headmaster of Elgin Academy, 
Elgin, Illinois, the board of trustees announced 
the appointment of Captain Benyaurd B. 
Wygant, U.S.N., Retired, to the position. Cap- 
tain Wygant has had a long and successful career 
in the Navy. Formerly a teacher at the U. S. 
Naval Academy and the U. S. Naval War Col- 
lege, and later in charge of special training 
groups at Harvard and at Abbott Hall, North- 
western University, he brings a rich background 
to the leadership of Elgin. 

Dr. Ronald B. Edgerton, formerly of the 
University of Chicago Laboratory School and of 
the University of Wisconsin Laboratory School, 
has been appointed Dean of the Faculty and 
Director of Curriculum at Elgin Academy. 





The Hotchkiss School reports on additions to 
the faculty as follows: “Mr. George P. Milmine 
and Mr. Charles Demarest have returned to the 
faculty, now that the war is over. Mr. Milmine 
served as an instructor at the Pratt and Whitney 


airplane motor plant in Hartford. Mr. Demarest 
was in the army. 

“The accessions to the faculty this year have 
been very valuable. Mr. Robert J. Hawkins is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, where he 
took his bachelor’s degree in 1945 in English 
literature and Romance languages. Mr. Robert 
S. White, A.B., Harvard, 1940, majored in an- 
thropology. After graduation he served four and 
a half years in active duty at sea as an officer of 
the Naval Reserve. Mr. A. W. Olsen, Jr., won 
his B.A. degree at Yale in 1943 in European 
history, and then served for two years in India as 
weather observer with the Army Air Forces. Mr. 
Donald M. Lay, Jr., studied at the University of 
Virginia; then at New York University, where he 
received an A.B. with honors in French, in 1939; 
and then at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where he received an M.A. in English in 
1941. He then joined the U.S.N.R., naval avia- 
tion (L.T.A.). He became flight instructor and 
instructor in air navigation. He developed and 
maintained the air navigation school at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., and wrote a book entitled Airship 
Navigation, which became the standard textbook 
in the L.T.A. He left the service in 1945. 





Dr. James S. Martin retired last October 
from his position as Taft School physician after 
thirty-nine years of service. 

Mr. Edwin C. Douglas, on leave from the 
Taft School since 1942, when he entered the 
Army, has been discharged and has returned to 
Taft as head of the Mathematics Department, a 
post left vacant last June upon the retirement of 
Mr. George R. Wilson. Mr. Douglas was the 
first of Taft’s ten faculty members in the armed 
services to return to the school. At the opening 
of the winter term two more men will return to 
the language department, Mr. George Werren- 
rath and Mr. Charles Coit. 





The Board of Trustees of Lake Forest Acad- 
emy through Mr. E. Francis Bowditch, head- 
master, has announced the appointment of Mr. 
Clarence Appleby as assistant headmaster. Mr. 
Bowditch is being released from some of his 
duties at the school to work on a fund-raising 
campaign to be carried on in 1946. 

Mr. Appleby was born and educated in 
England. He went first to the Barnard Castle 
School and then to the University College in 
Nottingham, at which he was an associate. 
Later he received a B.A. Honors degree from the 
University of London and became a member of 
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the Royal Society of Teachers. Recently he has 
been doing graduate work in Education and 
Romance Languages at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. During World War I he was a Pilot Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Air Force. After teaching for 
several years at various schools in England, he 
came in 1930 to Riverdale Country School where 
he taught French and was head of the Boarding 
Department. In 1942 he came to Lake Forest 
Academy where he has been teaching French. 
He has been a housemaster, chairman of the 
Disciplinary Committee, and a member of the 
Operations Committee. He brings to his new posi- 
tion a wide experience in secondary education. 





Three members of the faculty who were on 
leave of absence in the armed forces have re- 
turned this year to resume their teaching duties 
at St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del. 


Lt. Col. Hamilton M. Hutton, Head of the 
History Department, arrived in October. He 
had been engaged in redeployment in Paris and 
had been away since April, 1941. 

Lt. F. Richardson Hillier, who entered the 
Army in February, 1942, returned from the 
E.T.O. on December Ist. He is teaching English 
and History. 

Lt. Cmdr. Chester E. Baum, Jr., has returned 
for the Winter Term. He has been in the Naval 
Reserve, chiefly on Armed Guard duty, since 
October, 1941. He will teach English and con- 
tinue the remedial reading program which was so 
ably conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Sun- 
bury up to this year. 

All three of these men are accompanied by 
their wives and children. Fortunately the school 
has found accommodations for all of them and is 
rejoicing in having them back. 





NEWS OF THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


Lake Forest Conference for Girls 


The Headmistresses Association of the 
Middlewest will again sponsor the Lake Forest 
Conference for Girls which was conducted in 
the summers of 1943 and 1944 but omitted last 
summer because of transportation difficulties. 
Once more the conference will be open to stu- 
dents in the schools belonging to the Middle- 
western Association. It will be held at Ferry 
Hall, June 13-19, 1946. As it is an interfaith 
conference, girls of all faiths are urged to attend 
and to take part in the discussions. Miss 
Florence Fessenden of the Hillsdale School, as 
president of the Headmistresses Association 
of the Middlewest, is in charge of the general 
arrangements and will be assisted by members 
of the Association in planning the details and 
the program. Among the speakers will be 
Father John Heuss of Evanston, Rabbi Joseph 
Fink of Buffalo, and Miss Olive White, Dean 
of Women and Professor of English at the 
Bradley Polytecnic Institute. 





Hathaway-Brown School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
At Hathaway Brown School in Cleveland 
a deliberate effort is being made to maintain 
the greater interest in international affairs 
and social service that developed during the 
war. A luncheon party of seniors had the good 
fortune to hear a first-hand report on conditions 


in England, France, and Germany from the re- 
search director of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, immediately 
after the latter’s visit to these countries. A 
student committee undertook the collection of 
clothing and bedding for direct shipment to a 
French orphanage operated by two friends of 
the head of the H. B. French department. Over 
three hundred pairs of shoes, infants’ wear and 
children’s underwear of a quality missing from 
the stores for several years, and blankets and 
sheets were supplemented by adult clothing 
for distribution in the town where the orphanage 
is located after bombings, occupation, and 
migration. Early in December three huge pack- 
ing cases were turned over to La Ministére de 
Marine for speedy shipment. The collection 
of canned goods is a permanent activity. 

On Friday afternoon before Thanksgiving 
the entire student body and faculty staged 
Hathaway Brown’s annual charity Carniyal, 
with receipts of over $5,000. The chief benefi- 
ciaries are the local community fund and the 
American Red Cross. 


In lighter vein, an enterprising alumnae 
administration undertook a holiday dance, hav- 
ing in mind especially those recent graduates 
whose school days coincided with the partner 
famine. The Holly Ball on December 29th 
proved a huge success; among the 650 guests 
there were many parties featuring mother- 
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daughter combinations, or even three genera- 
tions of graduates from Hathaway Brown, 
which this year celebrates its 70th birthday. 





A Pre-School Session at the Buffalo 
Seminary 

A plan undertaken at the Buffalo Seminary, 
Buffalo, N.Y., fifteen years ago has come to be 
a usual procedure. The purpose of this plan 
was, and is, to make sure of the ability of the 
entering girl to carry work at the secondary 
school level with satisfaction to herself and to 
the Seminary. 

The academic requirement for admission 
to the Buffalo Seminary is the ability to pass 
a battery of tests set at the eighth-grade level 
and given in the spring: Aptitude, Reading, 
Elementary Grammar, Arithmetic, and Spelling. 
Where the results of these tests show a girl 
qualified in general for admission and capable 
in general of carrying work at the secondary 
school level but wanting either in some specific 
subject matter or in some specific skill, that girl 
receives with her notification of admission an 
invitation to attend free of charge, a pre-school 
session of instruction. This session begins in 
the fall fifteen days before the day of registra- 
tion and offers, besides instruction in the sub- 
jects and the skills included in the spring tests, 
instruction in how to study. That girls in no 
need of instruction ask for the privilege of com- 
ing lends to the whole experience the aspect of 
opportunity rather than of exaction. 

The gains for the girls and for the school are, 
beyond the obvious advantages of instruction 
in subject matter and in skills, chiefly these: 
the girls become familiar with class-room pro- 
cedure, they learn to measure the requirements 
of Seminary assignments. They become ac- 
quainted with each other and with their instruc- 
tors, so that when school opens they have a 
sense of being at home, even amid a throng of 
girls whom they have never seen. 





The Brearley School 
New York City 


The senior Current Events group this year 
is working under a new plan. Instead of having 
more or less (chiefly less) interesting discussions 
based on sketchy reading hastily done, they are 
having a series of talks on current topics given 
by members of the faculty or by outside lecturers. 
In addition there is a voluntary Current Events 
Club in the afternoon, to give an opportunity 
for discussion to those girls who are interested 


enough to find a little time to read and think 
about present problems, and want a chance to 
talk about them. 

The lectures, required of all girls in XI and 
XII, serve a double purpose by supplying in- 
formation and by giving a chance for practice 
in note taking, a skill which the students have 
some difficulty in picking up in college. Through 
the fall the central theme of the lectures was a 
better acquaintance with some of the less well- 
known peoples of the world. Miss Whiton 
opened the course with two talks on Mexico. 





Kent Place School 
Summit, New Jersey 


Kent Place, like many other independent 
schools, opened last fall with a rather more 
than capacity enrollment; for the first time in 
its history the number of students has gone be- 
yond the four hundred mark. To meet this 
situation, last spring the school purchased a 
five-acre estate adjacent to the campus, and the 
attractive gray stone house on the property 
now accommodates ten of the resident faculty. 
Another new feature this year is a pre-kinder- 
garten class of girls and boys. 

Just before the Christmas holidays, through 
the courtesy of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, a program was directed to Kent Place 
on the “Junior Bridge-builders” program, — a 
radio bridge of understanding between the 
youth of Britain and America. A student of 
the Girls’ High School at Wimbledon talked 
directly to one of our seniors, with whom she 
had been corresponding for three years. Then 
followed Christmas carols sung by the Wimble- 
don School choir, readings by the finalists in a 
poetry contest, and an informal discussion of 
the Nuremberg trials. The program ended 
with a message from Miss K. D. B. Littlewood, 
the Headmistress, to Miss Hunt, who replied 
with a cable message. Miss Littlewood has 
since sent Miss Hunt a letter, from which the 
following sentences of universal significance 
are quoted: “I wonder what heads of schools 
are feeling are their chief educational problems. 
We hardly know what to tackle first over on 
this side.” 

This broadcast resulted from a plan started 
three years ago at the suggestion of “Books 
Across the Sea,” of which Kent Place is a char- 
ter member. As a project of the Ninth grade 
English classes, an interchange of letters and 
scrapbooks between Kent Place girls and school 
girls in England was started, and many lasting 
friendships have been formed. 
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The Kent Place girls and teachers this year 
sent to children in the liberated countries of 
Europe over one hundred and forty Christmas 
boxes. This project, to make a little brighter the 
Christmases of some of the millions of children 
who for seven years have known no Christmas 
at all, was initiated by the boarding school 
after hearing a talk on a report given by Howard 
E. Kershner, Vice-Chairman of the Save the 
Children Federation, who had been all over 
Europe and had told of the deplorable condi- 
tions that exist there. The plan proposed was 
for each girl to make up a gaily wrapped box 
full of things like candy, crayons and mittens. 
Each teacher prepared a box for teachers in 
the devastated countries. The response was so 
great that the school was able to send to the 
World Education Foundation, which sponsored 
this world Christmas festival, a whole station 
wagon full of boxes. 





Emma Willard Organizes its Alumnae 


Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., now has 
eight Alumnae chapters in addition to the 
regular Alumnae Association: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Connecticut Valley, Bridgeport (Conn.), 
Toledo, Michigan, Grand Rapids, and Boston. 
The Alumnae Association Board announces 
that Open Reunions, discontinued during the 
war, will be held again at the school on June 
15 and 16. 





Brief Notes 
Lincoln School, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
and Moses Brown School are working on a joint 
production of “Pinafore” to be given toward 
the end of March. There will be at least two 
performances. 


The annual Play Day for some of the girls’ 
schools of the Middle West was held at Laurel 
School, Shaker Heights, Ohio, on November 
9th. The schools represented this year were 
Buffalo Seminary, Old Trail School of Akron, 
Hathaway-Brown School, Shaker Heights High 
School, Cleveland Heights High School, and 
Laurel School. 





Dr. Shellabarger, of the Columbus School 
for Girls, is retiring at the end of the present 
semester to devote his entire time to writing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Rumsey Marvin have 
been appointed joint Heads of the school, their 
duties to begin in September. 





Through a trip to the Providence State 
House this fall, the hygiene class of the Mary 
C. Wheeler School gained a more thorough 
knowledge of what the State of Rhode Island 
does in testing for diseases, and also a general 
idea of what the city of Providence is doing for 
social welfare along the same lines. 





The Parents’ Association of the Calhoun 
School, New York City, held an open meeting 
on the evening of January 17th. The discussion 
on the topic “What the college expects of its 
incoming students,” was led by Dr. Josephine 
Gleason of Vassar and Dr. F. C. Borgeson of 
New York University. 





Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., is under- 
taking a study of the curriculum. President 
Jordan of Radcliffe, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, is consulant to the Curriculum Com- 
mittee. 





NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Editor: Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School 


Lincoln School News 

The mail bag contained two contributions 
from the Lincoln School of Providence, Rhode 
Island. ‘The first was the very attractive Christ- 
mas issue of The Bulletin to the alumnae. With 
a cover in color designed by one of the senior 
girls, The Bulletin contains news of all branches 
of the school, from first grade to former 
teachers. News items are written by members 
of each class even to the short reports of the 
First Grade activities. Lincoln’s Bulletin is a 


publication which should make any alumna 
proud of her school. 

The second came in a letter from Miss 
Marion S. Cole, Headmistress. We quote from 
her letter: 

“Several of the girls in the eighth grade 
had been wishing for some time that they 
might have a large wall space upon which they 
could paint a mural. When a shower room in 
the gymnasium was converted into a recreation 
room, there was much available wall space 
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where the girls might experiment and carry 
out their own ideas. Various groups chose 
several appropriate and colorful themes which 
would have decorative possibilities. They 
pooled their ideas and finally decided upon 
Mexican scenes which would take in music, 
dancing, a fiesta, and a bull fight. 

“Each girl made individual sketches. The 
best ones were chosen and parts of others were 
included in the final mural. All had a part in 
it, as the wall space had to be measured, the 
walls washed and sandpapered. Everyone 
helped with the painting. The drawing was 
done with charcoal from the original sketches. 
The painting was done with poster or tempera 
paint, which seemed to adhere to the wall very 
well. The girls worked in small groups, the 
person whose design was chosen being in charge. 
The painting was carried out at noontime and 
at free times, as well as during the art period. 
The girls worked quite successfully by them- 
selves a great deal of the time with very little 
supervision. 

“The mural is quite colorful and freely done, 
helping to make the room brighter and more 
cheerful. The girls gained a good deal from 
this experience of working together, and found 
painting on a wall a very different problem from 
working on paper.” 





New Bedford Friends’ Academy Letter 


Mr.E. Allison Grant, Headmaster of Friends’ 
Academy, New Bedford, Massachusetts, sends 
two copies of the News/etter which goes to par- 
ents, alumni and friends of the school. The 
first, a personal Christmas message to parents 
and friends, was also a notice of the Christmas 
assembly and vacation dates. The second, 
dated January, 1946, announced the opening of 
the Study Group, a series of eight weekly (morn- 
ing) meetings for parents and friends. Dis- 
cussions center around the physical, mental 
and emotional growth of children. Members 
of the group are expected to do some reading, 
take field trips, and generally show interest and 
curiosity in the subjects discussed. 

Readers of the BuLLETIN would like to hear 
more about the activities of the students of 
Friends’ Academy! 





The Rectory News 
From a very interesting issue of the Rectory 
News, published by the boys of the Rectory 
School of Pomfret, Connecticut, perhaps the 
most interesting article is the letter of the 


Headmaster, Mr. John B. Bigelow. Rectory 
has a record-breaking enrollment this year and 
started off with a very successful football season, 
winning four out of its five games. Father’s 
Day was celebrated in October. The descrip- 
tion of the remedial work in English being 
done at the school is something which all schools 
should know and follow. Thanksgiving was 
celebrated with the Orange and Black soccer 
game followed by the traditional Thanksgiving 
dinner. In the evening football awards were 
made. Mr. and Mrs. Bigelow came to New 
York during the Christmas holidays where 
New York alumni visited with them and talked 
over old times at Rectory. 





War Chest Fair at Chestnut Hill 

In the process of raising the substantial 
sum of $1,220 for the War Chest, the Chestnut 
Hill Academy’s (Philadelphia) third annual Fair 
provided a valuable lesson in 100% cooperation 
for community service. Parents and teachers 
did their share, and the boys themselves, from 
Kindergarten through the nine grades, all con- 
tributed products or activities — from simple 
Christmas tree ornaments to skillful auctioneer- 
ing — according to their abilities. 





New Lower School Building 

Shortly after the Christmas recess, the 
Belmont Hill Lower School (Belmont, Mass.) 
moved across the campus to new quarters. The 
new building has ample facilities for the sixty 
boys in grades five, six and seven. Besides 
classrooms, administrative offices and study 
halls, separate rooms for music, art, shop and 
science have been included. In addition to 
this completed central unit, work on the wing 
which will house a gymnasium with locker 
rooms will be started in the near future. Head- 
master Charles F. Hamilton and Lower School 
Director Edward D. Densmore cordially invite 
inspection after January. 





Emerson Echoes 

Out of a variety of news items in the Emerson 
Echoes, small newspaper of the Emerson School 
for Boys at Exeter, New Hampshire, including 
reports of football conquests, travel difficulties, 
the need for warm cw a in the coming New 
England winter, formation of a glee club, tur- 
key feasts and evensongs, we were most in- 
trigued by the item about the building of a cabin 
in the woods, to be used by the Outing Club. 
The boys themselves built it, and the descrip- 
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tion of the process of building made a city 
teacher envy the many happy times to be spent 
by boys and masters in the woods. 





New Canaan Enlarges 

During the winter of 1944-45 the Board 
of Trustees of The New Canaan Country School, 
New Canaan, Conn., decided that additional 
space would be necessary for the anticipated 
increase in enrollment for 1945-46. The en- 
rollment this year is 309 students — an increase 
of 31 students over last year and an increase of 
53 students over the preceding year. Not only 
was more classroom space required but also 
larger facilities for art and science. With the 
approval of the WPB, a building program began 
in the middle of July which included the en- 
largement of the dining room, alterations to the 
kindergarten and first grade building to take 
care of two sections in each group, a completely 
new addition to the Upper School building, which 
now gives that department a new classroom, a 
larger study hall, a fine arts room, and a well- 
equipped science room. There is also a new Upper 
School faculty room. Additional construction in- 
cluded extensive drainage of grounds. In our 
new Beginners’ building, which was purchased 
Jast year, alterations have also been made to take 
care of a larger enrollment. The school now 
believes that it has adequate buildings to main- 
tain two sections in each group from the Be- 
ginners through the ninth grade. 





Outspoken Editor 


P. Alan McConnell, second former of the 
Saint Thomas Choir School of New York, has 
a well-written editorial in the mimeographed 
= of the school, the Joneer. Saint 

homas practices free speech for boys as is 
evidenced by this forthright editorial, the second 
we have quoted in this column. 

“Two years ago we had a change in faculty 
and Mr. Carson, our present Headmaster, im- 
proved and developed an idea, used here to some 
extent before he came. The same idea is used 
in many other modern schools throughout the 
country. The idea is of having a school council. 

“A school council is a product of a new school 
of thought in the way a school should be run. 
Formerly, in olden days, schools used to be 
run as a tyrannic institution, a place where the 
teachers ruled supreme. 

“Now, all that has changed. The boys are 
having a place in the running of the school. 
The best way for the boys to do that is by having 
a school council. 


“A council is a meeting of the representatives 
of each form, elected by that form, meeting to- 
gether and presided over by the Head Prefect. 
The purpose of a council is to be an intermediary 
between the school and the faculty. Any boy 
having an idea how the school might be bettered 
or altered in any way, or having been punished 
unjustly, etc., may speak to his or their council 
member and he will speak about it in the next 
council meeting. In addition to that he usually 
has authority over his grade and any lower 
grade. 

“As you can see, a council member must 
be a person of importance and responsibility. 
If any boy does not like the way his council 
member runs things, he speaks to the Head 
Prefect and if he and the council member ap- 
prove, the council member may be put to a vote. 

“Some boys have the idea that the council 
member is just another of the hated persons 
he must obey. It’s not worked like that at all. 
You elect your council member, you are re- 
sponsible for him. If you don’t like him, it’s 
your fault.” 





Visual Aids at Collegiate 


Adding to its enlarged department for use 
of visual aids, Collegiate School of New York 
recently purchased a new 16mm sound projector 
with microphone attachment for use in lectures 
given with silent films. One of the first uses 
to which the projector was put was the showing 
of the Forum Edition of the March of Time 
films, reported on enthusiastically by a number 
of schools last year. Teachers and students 
were both delighted after seeing three of the 
films, and they recommend that other schools 
of the S.E.B. subscribe to them. 





Practical Education at Fessenden 

Fessenden School, West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, has been mentioned in these columns 
many times for the excellence of its student 
publication, The Albemarle, and its very fine 
alumni bulletin. Here is a contribution which 
tells of another fine activity at one of the 
Board’s first schools. 

“With the lifting of wartime restrictions on 
transportation The Fessenden School has re- 
turned once again to its popular peacetime 
practice of sending the boys on all sorts of ex- 
peditions to places of interest in and around 
Boston. These trips are considered as part of 


the curriculum because of their inestimable 
educational value but there is no doubt that 
the element of fun is also great. 
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“Already this fall the history classes have 
gone to Concord and Lexington, Bunker Hill 
and the Charlestown Navy Yard, where they 
went aboard the U.S.S. Constitution. Mem- 
bers of the Glee Club have attended the sym- 
phony concerts in Boston, as well as in Welles- 
ley and Waltham. The Art Club goes into the 
Fine Arts Museum in Boston and occasionally 
to special exhibits in town. Other groups 
go to the Peabody Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard, and this year a special 
trip had been arranged for members of the 
Science Club to attend one of the ‘Open Nights’ 
at the Harvard Observatory in Cambridge. 

“Every Saturday groups of fifty to sixty 
boys have attended the Harvard football games, 
while others have gone off to the wilds of Pros- 
pect Hill for a real out-of-doors day in the 
woods. So far, the biggest expedition of all 
was the day one hundred boys went in to see 
the aircraft carrier Wasp. 

“Trips scheduled for the future are to some 
of the Boston newspapers, the American Air 
Lines at the Logan International Airport, a 
tour through Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Museum of Natural History in Boston, a 
railroad roundhouse, and several industrial plants. 

“The most exclusive and perhaps most en- 
joyable parties of all are the Sunday morning 
sight-seeing trips in Boston. These special 
expeditions are for boys who come from places 
far from New England. After touring the town 
this little party always ends up with a real 
lobster dinner at Ye Olde Union Oyster House, 
down near Faneuil Hall. 

“Eligibility for any one of these expeditions 
is based upon a boy’s record for the week in 
scholarship and conduct.” 





Fay School Works on Study Habits 

Mr. Harrison L. Reinke, Headmaster of the 
Fay School, announces the following additions 
to Fay’s faculty: Mr. Harold E. Fife, formerly 
of Fessenden, Head of the English Department; 
Mr. Gordon W. Williams of the Nyack Junior 
School as Fifth Grade Teacher, Miss Ellen J. 
Nelson as First Grade Teacher, and Mrs. Gor- 
don Wheeler as Teacher of Music Appreciation 
and Piano. 

Fay School began its current academic year 
with a concerted drive towards the improvement 
of study habits throughout the school. The 
first step was the procurement, through the 
kindness of Arthur E. Traxler of the Educational 
Records Bureau, of all available study habit 
materia! suitable for the elementary grades. 


These books and pamphlets were studied by all 
members of the academic faculty. Discussion 
based on the resultant group information pro- 
duced a uniform, consistent plan of attack on 
the unsuspecting quarry, to be followed by all 
faculty in class, in supervised study, in the study 
hall. The opening gun of the campaign was 
fired by giving each 6th, 7th, and 8th grader 
the Educational Records Bureau Survey of Study 
Habits, as part of the fall testing program. 
This test served mainly to call each boy’s at- 
tention to the study habit factors involved. 
A booklet on study habits was then given to 
each Upper School boy, and the material therein 
was explained and discussed in detail. The 
next step was to impress further these study 
factors on the individuals concerned by an 
oral recapitulation with each boy of the ques- 
tions and his answers on the test. As the 
school year proceeds, observational surveys 
of study habits are being made on all boys 
whose grades and efforts indicate academic 
difficulty. A printed list of study hints and 
suggestions was posted where all could not 
fail to see it many times a day. In addition, 
all faculty both sharp shoot and lay down al- 
most hourly heavy barrages. The quarry is 
struck, mortally, and the hunt continues. 


Eaglebrook Remembers 

The current Alumni News Letter of the 
Eaglebrook School of Old Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts, is a lovely and reverent memorial edition 
to the master and twelve boys of Eaglebrook 
who gave their lives in the service of their 
country. To one who knows the school only 
through association with its Headmaster and 
Mrs. Chase at Secondary Board Conferences, 
it becomes a very alive and real school through 
the pages of the Letter. The letters of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Chase to the alumni are beautiful 
tributes to the boys who will never return to 
their school. It is heartening to know that 
when younger boys go to boarding school, 
at Eaglebrook they find not only a school but 
a home. The Hearth, published by the boys of 
the school, has always given us a picture of a 
happy school, but the current letter to the 
alumni shows us the heart of the school. 


Summit School News 
Two editions of the Summit Boys’ School 
News of the Summit School of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
contain a wide variety of news of interest to 
friends of Summit. Opened in 1941 with fifty 
boys, Summit has tripled its enrollment in five 
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years. The large increase is due to the well- 
rounded program, and the writing of the boys 
in the paper attests to the fact of the fine work 
done at the school. Summit has a fine football 
team, an active dramatic society, a school choir, 
a school council, and is now erecting a pre- 
school nursery building. 





Notes from Watkinson School 

On September 10, another academic year 
began at The Watkinson School, Hartford, 
Conn., with a new faculty and an enrollment 
of sixty-five boys. Watkinson is now a mem- 
ber of the Secondary Education Board. 

The new headmaster is the Rev. Nicholas 
M. Feringa, formerly the assistant headmaster 
at St. Peter’s School in Peekskill, N. Y., and 
vicar of the Chapel of the Incarnation in New 
York City. He received his early training in 
Holland, and then he did his advanced work 
for the Episcopal priesthood at St. Stephen’s 
College and the General Theological Seminary 
in the United States. 

The Rev. Charles Geerts, who received his 
seminary training at Nashotah House, is the 
new assistant headmaster. He is a long-time 
associate of Father Feringa. 


Mr. and Mrs. William F. Keller complete 
the faculty for the academic year 1945-46. 
Mrs. Keller, who attended Bates College and 
Newton—Andover Seminary, teaches geography 
and English. Mr. Keller, a graduate of the 
Universities of Pittsburgh and Virginia and with 
advanced work at the University of Michigan, 
is the history master and faculty adviser of the 
student newspaper. 

For the present academic year, classes in all 
subjects are being given in the fifth through 
the ninth grades. An additional grade will 
be taken on in each succeeding year until com- 
plete preparation may be obtained at Watkin- 
son. 

Plans were recently announced for the con- 
struction of an addition to the schoolhouse next 
summer to provide more classroom space, a 
large study hall, and a laboratory. 

When the new academic year begins next 
September, a master will be added to the faculty 
and the enrollment raised by admitting twenty 
more boys. Tuition will be a bit more than 
doubled for non-scholarship students; never- 
theless, they still will receive at a much lower 
rate an education comparable to that offered 
by the best schools. 





NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
In the World of the Romans 
by Perley Oakland Place; American Book Co. 


To those who love the ancient classics it is 
consoling that a book like this has been pub- 
lished in the year 1945. Amid the sounds of 
hostile voices clamoring for the complete elimina- 
tion of Latin from secondary curricula this book 
calmly appears, presenting its credentials of 
competent research and constructive planning 
and testifying to its author’s and its publishers’ 
faith in the vitality of the humanities. 

In this one volume Professor Place aims to 
provide for the needs of third and fourth year 
students. The prose authors of the Cicero year 
and the poets of the Vergil year are put under 
one cover. 

The historical introduction is adequate, land- 
ing young minds squarely in medias res before 
they begin the study of some of the best Latin 
literature. 

Professor Place, with a feeling of the im- 
portance of the Catilinarian conspiracy, has 


used Cicero and Sallust as expositors of the 
dramatic events during which the fate of the 
Roman republic was mounting to its climax, a 
drama in which the underprivileged and the 
overprivileged played their parts so badly that 
the Romans got out of it all the one thing that 
they dreaded above all other evils, a king, some- 
what disguised in republican trappings, but a 
king, nevertheless, and the founder of an im- 
perial system that became more royal as time 
went on. One reason why the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy is important is that its lesson for our 
times is obvious. One can hardly read its history 
without asking the question: “Could this happen 
here?” 

About one seventh of the Latin text of the 
Catilinarian speeches is given; gaps are bridged 
over by translations, outlines, and summaries. 
The speech for the Manilian Law and the Pro 
Archia are treated in the same way; about one 
seventh of the Latin text of the Manilian Law 
and about one fifth of the Pro Archia being given 
in Latin. 

The device of the omitted Latin text and of 
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the inserted English translations, outlines, or 
summaries, may enable the student to become 
familiar with the content of a wider area of Latin 
literature. Certainly no dearth of Latin reading 
matter is caused by these omissions. There are 
abundant selections from other writings of 
Cicero, from Livy, Tacitus, Pliny, and Petronius. 

In the choice of poets selection ranges over an 
extensive field. Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, 
Horace, Propertius, Ovid, Seneca, Martial, and 
an anonymous author are called in to sing their 
parts. Out of 23 passages from Vergil 18 are from 
the Aeneid. It is questionable whether the Aeneid 
is sufficiently represented, or Vergil himself, with 
only 214 verses in all. Many of the poetical 
selections are accompanied by English render- 
ings. Sometimes the metrical arrangement of the 
English creates for the student a feeling of the 
rhythm of the original which not a few would 
fail to get from the Latin. 

A very commendable feature of the book is 
the marking of stressed syllables in poetry. The 
appendix, among other good things, contains the 
Laboratory Method in Translating, the Reading of 
Latin Poetry, and the Evolution of the Roman 
Republic. The book is profusely and beautifully 
illustrated. 

In writing this book Professor Place evi- 
dently set for himself the task of giving every 
possible aid to teacher and pupil. He has suc- 
ceeded admirably in his purpose. 


— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





English 
The English Fournal 

In the December issue we have a poem by 
Mr. Robert Williams, of the University of Wis- 
consin, which voices once again an often-made 
complaint about English teachers. Called “The 
Death of a Sentence,” the poem feelingly de- 
scribes the horrendous results of a teacher’s 
pouncing on a sentence in a poem and analyzing 
it grammatically. This criticism is, of course, 
only one form of the somewhat ancient protest of 
the romantics against “destroying literature for 
pupils by picking it to pieces.” These estimable 
ladies and gentlemen feel about literary analysis 
very much the way Bernard Shaw feels about 
vivisection — and apparently on much the same 
grounds. Many of us feel that the Irish sage has 
talked a good deal of twaddle about cruelty to 
animals; some of us at least may agree that there 
is poppycock in the notion that the only way to 


appreciate great literature is to practice saying 
“Ah-h-h-h-h!” Personally, I am inclined to 
reserve that last expression for visits to my 
doctor. 

Not long ago I was reading with a group of 
seniors a Sidney sonnet beginning with the fol- 
lowing lines: 

It is most true that eyes are formed to serve 
The inward light, and that the heavenly part 


a to be king, from whose rules who do swerve, 
Rebels to nature, strive for their own smart. 


The point does not need to be labored that a 
knowledge of grammatical relationships, as well 
as an acquaintance with a somewhat antiquated 
vocabulary, is necessary if one is to understand 
what the lines mean. Classical examples of the 
necessity of grammatical analysis, taken from 
more frequently read poems than this, are the 
line 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed 


in Shelley’s “Ozymandias,” and the 
beginning 


stanza 


The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threat of pain and ruin to despise, 
in Gray’s “Elegy.” 

While no one would deny that the over- 
zealous instructor sometime indulges in analysis 
for analysis’ sake, one wonders whether it is not 
a more serious mistake to fail to analyze lest one 
destroy “appreciation.” Can one really appre- 
ciate without understanding? And can one un- 
derstand a great work without careful, thought- 
ful consideration of the writer’s ideas and of the 
various devices he has employed in putting those 
ideas (or feelings) into words? If a literary work 
does not merit careful, thoughtful reading (analy- 
sis in one form or another), is it really likely to be 
great? May not some of the protests against 
“tearing a work to pieces” stem from a very 
human unwillingness to exert the effort that 
great literature requires if one is really to appre- 
ciate it? 

Hueu K. Wricur, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Modern Languages 
The Modern Language Journal 
Back in 1942, Mr. E. F. Potthoff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois published a Bulletin entitled 
The Combination of Subjects of Specialization for 
High School Teachers of Foreign Languages. For 
two long years Mr. Potthoff’s Bulletin lay 
smouldering on the desk of Mr. M. S. Pargment 
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of the University of Michigan. Finally the 
flames burst out in the form of a scathing critique 
of Mr. Potthoff’s Bulletin (see in the Modern 
Language fournal of October, 1944, Concentra- 
tion vs. Dispersion by M. S. Pargment). Another 
year passed and what had seemed only a fitful 
flare suddenly become a conflagration. We 
are now scorching in the November, 1945, issue 
of the M.L.J. First Mr. Potthoff offers a Reply 
to “Concentration vs. Dispersion” in a very careful 
but determined and relentless justification and 
counter-attack. Mr. Pargment follows this 
Reply immediately with a Reply to Mr. Potthoff’s 
“Reply,” in which Mr. Pargment proves to be a 
tough adversary, though not always generous or 
sporting. 

The question, as Mr. Pargment sees it, is 
essentially this: how many years must one study 
a foreign language in order to qualify as a teacher 
of that language? Mr. Pargment emphatically 
answers: years and years. ‘To Mr. Potthoff the 
question is: since most High School teachers 
must teach two or more subjects, what are the 
best combinations of studies in college for the 
prospective teacher? 

It is obvious that the two men are concerned 
with two very different subjects, and therefore 
can argue indefinitely without ever finding a 
common ground for profitable discussion. 

However there is a genuine conflict here, 
hidden though it is behind their quoted quota- 
tions and misquotations of each other. It is the 
conflict between the professor of education and 
the professor of language. On the whole this can 
be a very healthy struggle. It is the vogue in 
many language circles to ridicule the expert in 
education, the “educationist” as he is often 
called, on the ground that he knows and cares 
little about language study, yet speaks authori- 
tatively about curricula and method. The 

“educationist”’ on the other hand maintains that 
language teachers have not faced the facts and 
problems of public education in America, or at 
— have taken no adequate steps to deal with 
them. 

Mr. Pargment, though somewhat arbitrary 
and unjust in his treatment of Mr. Potthoff, 
presents well enough the case for the language 
specialist. However he seems in spite of protes- 
tations to the contrary to fall into the error of 
believing a thing is so or could be so, just because 
he says or thinks it should be so. That is, he is 
essentially a specialist and theorist, thinks of 
language as the study of a specialist, and draws 
the obviously admirable and noble conclusions 
from his concepts. 





Mr. Potthoff, scrupulously sticking to facts, 
figures and the realities of the educational scene 
as presented by available educational facilities, 
seems to neglect the challenge of higher motives 
and goals, the desiderata of sound teacher prepa- 
ration, in his uneasy desire to meet the appall- 
ing demands of the status quo. And he draws 
equally admirable and noble conclusions from 
his facts and figures. 

The time is coming when the Potthoffs and 
the Pargments must stop baiting each other. 
The future of foreign language study in America 
may well be at stake. The language specialist, 
i.e. the foreign language teacher, must learn to 
adapt his ideals to the realities of our time. The 
notion that reality can be adapted to ideals is one 
of the most tragic of all intellectual fallacies. 
And the educationist must learn to accept ideals 
not only as motives and goals, but as realities 
just as inevitable as facts and figures. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 





Natural Sciences 

Chemistry teachers often have longed for a 
comprehensive collection of data dealing with 
industrial chemical processes. The writer recom- 
mends: Process Industries Pictured Flow Sheets 
(Revised Edition — 50c) published in bound 
sheet form by Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
18. 

A very interesting booklet concerned with 
applied electricity, Engineering Highlights, is 
published in January of each year by Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30. 

One of his students returned from the recent 
vacation and presented the writer with a copy of 
Monsanto Magazine, Nucleonics Issue, pub- 
lished by the Department of Industrial and 
Public Relations, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis 4. It is a very fine pictured and 
diagrammed presentation of the story of atomic 
energy and the bomb. 

Obtainable from The New York Times in 
booklet form (10c) are the official news releases 
of The Story of the Atomic Bomb, by William L. 
Laurence, which appeared in The Times from 
September 9 to October 9, 1945. 


—H. D. Nienaus, 
Groton School, 
Groton, Mass. 
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School Libraries 


Plato’s statement that “an unexamined life is 
not worth living” is being taken to heart by 
large numbers of librarians and evidence of this 
serious preoccupation is spread abroad to mem- 
bers of the profession in the journals and to the 
puzzled public in the newspapers. “Puzzled” is 
the word, for the spectacle of a whole class of 
workers undergoing an acute case of self-con- 
scious jitters is as puzzling as any other phe- 
nomenon of adolescence, personal or professional, 
and as full of inconsistency -and contradiction. 
The reassuring undertone of the entire affair is 
the implied belief that the life of the librarian, 
come what may, is worth living. 

Recent issues of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
summarize some of the queries and findings. In 
the November issue, we had “Why Library 
Service?” by Marian Jackson, and “Misunder- 
stood Librarians,” by Marjorie M. Davies. Miss 
Jackson’s belief is that a profession devoted only 
to rendering useful service is its own reward; 
Miss Davies adds the thought that the public 
has no true idea of librarianship because the 
results of the service, like those a a good school, 
are largely intangible. “We must strive to 
educate the public to appreciate our profession.” 
In the December issue three articles attack the 
question of what sort of librarians should be 
sought. In “As One Trustee To Another,” Ella 
Kaiser Carruth attempts to prove specifically 
that the employment of “untrained” personnel 
is a needlessly expensive and inefficient policy, 
even though she has thereby to condemn herself! 
Ernest Maass, in ““Those Famous Vacancies ...,” 
cites the recent correspondence in the New York 
Times to deplore emphasis upon library school 
training where other qualifications are high and 
berates the A. L. A. president for giving out an 
erroneously rosy impression of library salaries at 
present. “Only those who value the satisfaction 
of working in a library so highly that they are 
willing to ignore their material needs will be able 
to avoid a sense of frustration.” In the face of the 
uncertainty Esther Millett of our own member- 
ship contributes “Recruiting for Librarians,” in 
which she puts personality first and advocates a 
high-gear publicity program to let the people 
know. 

“Practical” librarians have a tendency to 
scorn the brethren who ask for a philosophy to 
work by, but it could be that a first-rate philoso- 
pher in our midst, able to synthesize the rattling 
elements of the bibliothecal structure, is what we 
need most. 


Self-examination among librarians has na- 
turally included some consideration of the 
national association. A set of “Questions and 
Answers on A. L. A.” was the leading feature in 
the Library Fournal on December 1. The picture 
of earnest activity which one gets from reading 
this material is striking. Carl Vitz’s introduc- 
tory suggestion that library staffs get together 
and clarify their own ideas about A.L.A. 
would, if widely accepted, bring understanding 
and solidarity that is now only partial and much 
needed. What libraries do within the next four 
years, it has been said, will determine their 
effectiveness for twenty years. The same is 
probably true of our schools and almost every- 


thing else. — GERRISH THURBER, 


The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 











APPOINT A BULLETIN CORRESPONDENT 


It is recommended that every school appoint a 
“Buttetin Correspondent” to send in news for 
“What the Schools Are Doing.” The correspondent 
should not be the head of the school, but a member 
of the faculty — preferably the public relations 
director, if there is such a person in the school. His 
duties should be to urge his colleagues to contribute 
material for the BULLETIN, to collect it from them, 
put it in usable form, and mail it to the appropriate 
editor. 

Is your school a regular contributor to the 
BuLtetin? 

















MEETING OF HEADMASTERS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


Friday morning, March 8, 1946, Hotel New Yorker 


The Elementary Schools Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board announces that it is 
planning a special meeting of the headmasters and 
admissions officers of secondary schools with heads 
of elementary schools, to be held on the morning 
preceding the first session of the Annual Conference 
at the Hotel New Yorker. All who are interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 














ATTENTION MEMBER SCHOOLS! 


Do you know that if, in addition to the five free 
copies of the Buttetin which you receive as a 
member school, you order more than five additional 
copies of each issue you may have them for five 
cents each? Why not provide a copy for every 
member of your faculty and Board of Trustees? 
Other schools do. 
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European hostilities officially came to an end 
May, 1945, and America rejoiced that the enemy 
had finally and completely lost the war. In the 
first flush of Victory this seemed self-evident, but 
a reappraisal of the situation today proves that, 
although the Germans suffered a crushing mili- 
tary defeat, Germany will in the long run emerge 
the victor, and it will be Germany who has won 
the war unless the youth of liberated Europe sur- 
vive to enjoy the fruits of Victory. A nation’s 
strength lies in its population and the German 
plan to starve and weaken all neighbouring 
states —a plan matured during five years of 
occupation— has succeeded better than is 
generally realized. 

In 1942, Marshal von Rundstedt wrote: 


“‘We are forced to destroy at least a third of the in- 
habitants of all our neighbor countries; the only 
method to do so is by organized starvation, pacticu- 
larly with regard to the younger generation.” 


This the Germans proceeded to do with the 
systematic pains they have always lavished on 
things destructive. Even before this VER- 
NICHTUNG policy was officially formulated, 
Stukas viciously dive-bombed and machine 
gunned the refugee-packed roads of France in the 
Spring of 1940, deliberately murdering more than 
40,C00 children in a bare three weeks. In less 
than two months 125,000 French soldiers were 
killed, 350,000 wounded and 1,880,000 French- 
men were taken away to rot in the Oflags and the 
Stalags of the Third Reich, where untold num- 
bers died as a result of overwork, undernourish- 
ment and brutality. The French birth-rate 
dropped proportionately. Still unsatisfied, the 

ermans next resorted to mass arrests, deporta- 
tions, etc., and the Vichy policy of segregating 
200,000 youths in work-camps added to the 
descending scale of the birth-rate. 

During this period the Maquis first organized, 
and through the heroic efforts of men and women 
recruited from all walks of life, France raised an 
underground army which worked in close liaison 
with the American and British General Staffs, 
thus saving countless allied lives and greatly 
facilitating the eventual defeat of the common 
enemy. But by taking an active part in the 
fight, the Underground exposed itself to the most 
frightful reprisals. When a new member took the 
oath of allegiance he faced the probability of 
torture, deportation and death; yet hundreds of 
thousands enrolled in this most uneven of wars 





1 Prof, Debré, July issue, Revue de Paris. 


S. O. S. 


where all odds seemed on the side of the Germans 
—and untold numbers paid the price, dying 
before a firing squad, in the torture rooms of the 
Gestapo, or more slowly in one of the camps 
dedicated to that end,— Schirmeck, Belsen, 
Dora — names written in the blood of Europe’s 
martyred men and women. 

This deliberate cruelty, sadism and destruc- 
tion was governed by a far-reaching plan which 
foresaw that though defeated in the field, IF they 
did their work thoroughly enough beforehand 
they would eventually emerge victors. ‘For 
France the demographic problem is the most 
important of all. War, occupation and deporta- 
tion have taken hundreds of thousands of pre- 
cious lives. No one ignores thé policy of complete 
destruction pursued by the Nazis. It would be 
necessary to cite exactly the number of young 
Frenchmen who died during the occupation — 
but figures are lacking.”’ ! 

We can never bring back the dead; we cannot 
restore virility to the shattered bodies of men, 
once strong, whose vitality has been artificially 
sapped by an implacable enemy; BUT there is 
one thing we CAN do. There are in France to- 
day, over 300,000 children who have lost one or 
both parents due to enemy reprisals against the 
Resistance. For whether death came to them 
outside a wall in Montrouge, or in a salt mine in 
East Prussia, or a crematory at Ozwieziem, these 
men and women died for France just as their 
brothers were doing at Bir Hakeim or at Monte 
Cassino. 


Parrainage Program 


Fatherless children: 300,000 is a most con- 
servative estimate. There are probably closer to 
350,000, but until all accounts are checked and 
counter checked, no one has the courage to rob a 
wife, still doggedly believing in the return of her 
man, of that last hope. Many, many children 
who should be in our lists as orphans are not 
classified as such — for there have been miracles 
of men listed as dead returning to their homes, 
and there can be cruelty in too efficient kindness. 

These children need help—they need food 
and clothing — above all they need the sense of 
well-being that comes from security. 

France Forever, working with /’ Aide 
Alhiée a la Résistance (and in close collaboration 
with American Relief for France) has on hand 
names of needy youngsters; sons and daughters 
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of deportees, FFI’s and men and women in all 
branches of the Resistance. Dossiers have been 
drawn up in France on the individual needs of 
each child. Every youngster’s case history has 
been carefully compiled by qualified “Assistantes 
Sociales” with recommendations as to particular 
requirements. These case histories are in our 
possession and anyone anxious to help a boy or 
girl now has the opportunity of so doing. 
The Parrainage Program works as follows: A donor 
promises to send to Ge “Filleul” at least 2 parcels of 
food and clothing per month over a period of 12 
months. These parcels can be supplemented by 
school supplies and various comforts, and donors will 
eventually be guided in their selection by needs as 
evidenced in letters received from the child. The 
donor will also write to his “Filleul.” Correspon- 
dence between the child and those in America caring 
for him will help make the “‘Parrainage”’ a living bond 
and strengthen the ties between our two countries. 
Persons desiring to be Parrains or Marraines will 
notify us and we will send them names of children for 
adoption. If, for some reason or other a donor finds 
himself unable to fulfill his pledge we must be advised 
at once — so that we may provide for the child else- 
where. 
France Forever also has lists of liberated deportees 
and we are very anxious to find “Godparents” for 
these women who have so greatly suffered. 
In order that we may keep an accurate record of ship- 
ments made France Forever will mail the donor a 
follow up sheet every three months to be filled out and 
returned to the New York Office by the Parrain. This 
sheet specifies the number and contents of packages 
mailed to the “Filleul.” 
U. S. Postal authorities accept for shipment by Parcel 
Post 11 lb. packages at 14 cents per pound, limited to 
one parcel per week from one sender to one addressee. 


Size of parcels is limited to: Length 42 inches; com- 
bined length and girth, 72 inches. 


Why We Must Help With Food 

We have been told that in some districts of 
France there is a slight improvement in the food 
situation. Nevertheless, the country, last sum- 
mer, experienced the worst drought in 50 years; 
many staples are now entirely absent and belts 
will have to be tightened once again. These few 
statistics, derived principally from a report of 
’Entre’aide Francaise published in September, 
1945, speak for themselves. (Here it must be 
emphasized that all regions of France have not 
suffered equally. Food restrictions have weighed 
most heavily on urban communities or regions 
where monoculture is practiced, like the wine 
districts for example.) 

It is estimated that the minimum daily ration 
sufficient for a white collar worker amounts to 
3,000 calories — rations officially distributed in 


France vary between 1,200 and 1,800 calories. 
Now we are beginning to hear the expected sob 
stories about the poor starving Germans who, at 
least in the American zone, are receiving calories 
above this quota. Soft-hearted persons and 
propagandists are urging us to send them more 
food, forgetting, apparently, that for five years 
or more Germany’s victims have been forced to 
exist on a starvation diet. 
We should here like to quote General Stuelp- 
nagel, who, as early as 1942, prophesied: 
“With the war treasure which we have accumulated, 
and the human lives we have annihilated, with the 
destruction of neighboring industry, we shall be in a 
better position to win the war twenty-five years from 
now, than we were in the summer of 1939. Thus the 
present war will be a victory for us, despite our tem- 


porary defeat, since we have taken a great step on our 
road to domination.” 


Privations endured by the French people for 
five consecutive years have had a disastrous 
effect on the health of the Nation. 


Things Most Urgently Needed 
(Those in italic are most important) 


Rice, Sweetened Cocoa, Chocolate, Powdered 
Whole Milk, Sugar and Sweets, Dried Fruits, 
Split Peas, Beans, Lentils, Dehydrated Vege- 
tables, Fats are desperately needed. (Coffee and 
tea for older children.) 

The maximum weight of parcels accepted by 
U. S. Postal authorities is 11 lbs. Size of parcels 
is limited to: Length 42 inches; combined length 
and girth 72 inches. Smaller size parcels can be 
sent and standard boxes of a combined length 
and girth of 42 inches are obtainable. The larger 
size packages are more practical for clothing but 
are not obligatory. 

School supplies are also needed: 
copy-books and note books. 

Used clothing and worn shoes in good condi- 
tion and repair can be sent, thereby reducing 
cost of “adoption.” 

Comforts: All the following comforts can be 
added to either food or clothing packages: 

Tooth brushes, tooth paste, thread, needles, 
handkerchiefs, shoe polish, safety pins, darning 
cotton or wool, knitting wool (worsted wool is 
not exportable), wash cloths and towels, soap. 
Be very careful to buy unscented soap, and wrap 
well in oiled paper, otherwise odour will pervade 
food-stuffs. Put unscented soap near cans in 
arcels rather than near paper containers or 
better still shut up in tin boxes available at 5 and 
10 stores. 


Pencils, 
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These suggestions are not applicable to all 
Départements. Country children for example do 
not need milk, city children do. In Paris we 
understand that school supplies are available — 
in other parts of France they are very much 
needed. 


Why We Must Help With Clothes 
This winter is expected to be extremely 
severe, and coal deliveries have fallen far below 
expectations. Babies’ apparel is not available 
and coupons only permit a mother to buy 60% 
of what an average infant requires; materials are 
very inferior — diapers are a prime necessity. 
However, as most of the children in our lists are 

over a year old, this is just for the record. 


If it is difficult to find clothes for babies, 
youngsters and teen-agers are even harder hit. 
Many boys and girls, particularly in the devas- 
tated districts do not have a single warm article 
of clothing with which to face the winter and are 
without shoes. It is a fact that quite a few chil- 
dren in the provinces have been unable to attend 
school because of lack of clothing. In the open 
market it is impossible to buy clothes; coupons 
are insufficient and there is not merchandise 
enough available to honor those already dis- 
tributed. 

We find then, undernourished children, im- 

roperly clad, living in cold flats and coal-less 
Same. Lack of heating has encouraged diseases 


of the chest, catarrh, colds, bronchitis, broncho- 

neumonia, etc. Repeated cases of serious 

roncho-pneumonia occurred among young chil- 
dren during the winter of ’44~’45. In January and 
February, 1945, the death rate of babies under 
1 year rose 40% compared with the figures for 
the same months in preceding years. Apart 
from the usual infant mortality, 400 additional 
babies died in the Dept. of Seine because of coal 
shortages. 

To clothe the children is perhaps the first 
task. Over and over again in our dossiers we find 
the same pitiful indication: “lacks a winter coat; 
has no warm dress; needs shoes, stockings and 
underthings.” Lack of soap, linen and clothing 
plus the difficult living conditions favor sickness 
and infections. Tuberculosis, as we noted pre- 
viously, has ravaged the population; children 
and adults have suffered equally. A particularly 
virulent form has attacked the young, and many 
of those now hospitalized have no hope of cure. 
In Paris hospitals tubercular meningitis has in- 
creased 15%. Medicines such as idole, insulin, 
penicillin, codliver oil, and necessities such as 
cotton, dressings, sheets and towels, all are lack- 
ing; and hospitals and sanitariums (in many 
cases their complete equipment looted by the 
Boche) are filled to over-capacity. 

For all information on the PARRAINAGE 
Program, get in touch with your local chapter 
or write to: Miss Caroline Ferriday, FRANcE 


Forever, 587 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Contributed by the Booklist Committee 


BALLAD OF THE BONES AND OTHER POEMS, by Byron 
Herbert Reece 
Forthright, imaginative tales told by a modern poet who has been steeped in the 


ballad tradition. A new voice out of the South whose songs are clear and com- 
pelling, with interest for readers in school and out. 


Grades 8-12, Dutton, 1945, 93 p., $2.00 
A BENJAMIN FRANKLIN READER, edited by Nathan G. 


Goodman 
Franklin's story told for the most part through his own writings, with interpre- 
tation by a seasoned scholar and teacher. Full text of the Autobiography, sections 
on religious beliefs, work as editor and publisher, promoter of the general welfare, 
practical scientist, colonial agent, minister to France. Valuable for library 
reference, enjoyable for casual reading. Attractive format. 


Grades 10-12, Crowell, 1945, 840 p., illus., $3.50 
THE BEST IS YET, by Morris Ernst 


Autobiographical notes of a public-spirited New York lawyer who was close to 
the Roosevelt administration. Discursive, buoyant, the writer communicates to 
the reader his own resolute optimism. 


Grades 11-12, Harper, 1945, 306 p., $3.00 
THE BEST POEMS OF 1945, selected by Thomas Moult 


The twenty-second collection of poems chosen from British and American 
— contains understandable, brief poems. Though the selections are often 
undistinguished, the book makes a good bedside companion. 


Grades 10-12, Harcourt, 1944, 127 p., illus. 
BIRTH IS FAREWELL, by Dilys Bennett Laing 


Thoughtful, eloquent, sincere verse, on topics of family life and social concerns, 
all readable. 


Grades 10-12, Duell, 1944, 63 p., $1.75 


CHINESE VILLAGE, by Martin C. Yang 
First-hand word about life in China, presented objectively by a scholar who has 
done graduate study in America and who uses his training in the analysis of the 
life of his native village. Does for Chinese life what “Middletown” did for ours 
in America. Good reading, too, and almost a “must” at this time in 
world history. 


Grades 10-12, Columbia, 1945, 292 p., $3.00 


CUT IS THE BRANCH, by Charles E. Butler 


A soldier's cry, through try, at the cruelty and futility of war, especially as 
it affects the civilian during the fight and after. Most recent volume in the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets, it has a ring of urgency as it reviews this war and glances 
at wars of the past. 


Grades 10-12, Yale, 1945, 61 p., $2.00 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, by Julian P. Boyd 


A valuable source book for students of American history. The librarian of 
Princeton University writes a review of the history of the Declaration, and, with 
the cooperation of the Library of Congress, reproduces photographically all 
known drafts and copies in Jefferson's handwriting. 


Grade 12, Princeton, 1945, 82 p., illus., $3.50 
THE ELEVEN RELIGIONS, by Selwyn Gurney Champion. 


Each of the great religions is described by an authority, and interprets itself in 
a collection of sayings. The book was made for the clergy, but high school 
— will find it convenient in the study of the religions and of the countries 
nvolved. 


Grades 11-12, Dutton, 1945, 360 p., $3.75 
I DREAM OF THE DAY. Letters from Caleb Milne 


Written to his mother by a young man of vision and compassion who lost his life 
in the American Field Service. As war books go out of fashion we cannot afford 
to neglect what writing like this tells us of the dreams of young men who passed 
through the torment and held their gaze high. 


Grades 10-12, Longmans, 1944, 130 p., illus., $2.00 
KITCHEN FUGUE, by Sheila Kaye-Smith 


Made cook by the necessities of war, she turns from her trade of novelist to con- 
cocting a Mug's cook There is only one chapter of recipes and such; the 
rest is chatty observations on literature, family life, and rural England forty 
miles from the channel. 


Grades 11-12, Harper, 1945, 224 p., $2.75 


LIKE THE ROOT, by George Zabriskie 


The occupies himself with the incessant flow of life to death and back to life. 
The images and the thought are often involved, but there are frequent flashes of 
poetic fire. If you enjoy studying modern poetry, here is reward for effort. 


Grade 12, Coward, 1945, 77 p., illus., $2.00 
LOVELY IS THE LEE, by Robert Gibbings 


Easygoing, gossipy chapters of travel in western and southern Ireland by an 
artist and bird-lover, who makes his own engravings for the book. Filled with 
Irish humor and folklore. A delightful book to own and to read at one’s ease. 


Grades 9-12, Dutton, 1945, 207 p., illus., $3.00 


A MASQUE OF REASON, by Robert Frost 


A Puckish sequel to the Book of Job which an occasional reader may dismiss as 
irreverent and others will stay to enjoy and to quote to their friends. A rare 
dish for an admirer of Frost. 


Grades 11-12, Holt, 1945, 27 p., $2.00 
MEMORIES AND OPINIONS, by Q (Arthur Quiller-Couch) 


A fragment of autobiography by a distinguished writer and popular teacher. 
Five chapters of reminiscence, uneven in interest but worth reading for the 
luminous passages that occur frequently. 


Grades 11-12, Macmillan, 1945, 119 p., $1.50 


THE MODERN READER’S BOOK OF PSALMS, edited by 
Harry H. Mayer 
Each of the one hundred fifty Psalms has been rendered or interpreted in English 


verse by a well-known English or American poet. Excellent companion for the 
student of the Psalms or of modern poetry or both. 


Grades 10-12, Liveright, 1944, 380 p. 
OTHER MEN’S FLOWERS, selected by A. P. Wavell 


Viscount Wavell’s anthology of verse has several distinctions: It contains only 
poses which he knows by memory and is therefore an index of his taste. (He 

elps in this way, too, by his informal comment.) It includes many old favorites 
of most readers, with a welcome sprinkling of discoveries. His own sonnet at the 
end shows no letdown in the quality of the book. 


Grades 9-12, Putnam, 1945, 430 p., $3.50 
READER’S COMPANION, by Louis Kronenberger 


A tempting book, in content and in form. The selections include both prose and 
verse, fiction, biography, travel, letters, and aphorisms, the quarry of a knowing 
editor who has gone on a hunt for pleasurable reading, and the portable size 
invites the hand. 


Grades 10-12, Viking, 1945, 767 p., $2.00 


THE ROMANCE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, edited by 
Kate O’Brien 
Chapters on the Bible, poets, dramatists, historians, diaries and journals, novel- 
ists, philosophers, each topic treated by a separate author. The text therefore 
varies in style and in appeal, but the copious illustrations, many in color, make 
the book arresting. 


Grades 10-12, Hastings, 1944, 324 p., illus., $5.00 
SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE, by Joanna Carver Colcord 


Amateur sailors and landlubbers who delight in the story of words will find this 
leisurely dictionary of sea terms, their meanings, usage, and histories, with its 
amusing illustrations, not only useful but entertaining. The author was born at 
sea, sister of Lincoln Colcord, writer of sea tales. 


Grades 10-12, Cornell Maritime, 1945, 233 p., illus., $2.25 
TAPS IS NOT ENOUGH, by Carl Carmer 


Brief rhythmical script in which a fallen soldier's comrade and sweetheart tell 
the “realist’’ and others that we must make sure that the sacrifice has not been 


useless. 
Grades 9-12, Holt, 1945, 18 p., $1.00 
SILENT FAME AND OTHER POEMS, by Lloyd Haberly 


Delicate lyrics, running for the most part to no more than eight lines each, re- 
strained in style, always clear in meaning. The poet has often been both 
printer and binder of his own books. 


Grades 10-12, Macmillan, 1945, 83 p., $1.75 
THEY LOOK LIKE MEN, by Alexander F. Bergman 


Poems of a revolutionist, angry at the cruelty of systems, compassionate toward 
simple folk, written during a fatal illness. Touches and arouses the reader at 
every turn. 


Grades 11-12, Ackerman, 1944, 63 p., illus., $1.50 
TOWN MEETING COUNTRY, by Clarence W. Webster 


Latest of volumes on American Folkways, this book collects legend and history 
of ordinary folks who have lived in eastern Connecticut and western Rhode 
Island. Welcome reading for anyone who likes the little things that make the 
soil of history. 

Grades 10-12, Duell, 1945, 256 p., $3.00 


THE WAR POETS, edited by Oscar Williams 
Best anthology of English and American poetry of both World Wars, including 
the work of both soldiers and civilians. The editor offers a brief interpretive 
introduction, and twenty of the poets give prose comments on the relation of 
poetry and war. Portraits of the poets and biographical notes are added. 


Grades 10-12, Day, 1945, 485 p., illus., $5.00 


WOODROW WILSON: SELECTIONS FOR TODAY, edited by 
Arthur H. Tourtellot 


The living material from which grew many of our domestic reforms and much of 
the impulse to international organization that we feel today. The speeches made 
throughout our country to advocate the League of Nations are given, along with 
the full text of the League Covenant. Reminder of how far we have come, and 
how far we must go. 


Grades 11-12, Duell, 1945, 268 p., $2.75 
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